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NIVERSITY OF LONDON.— NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN to the GRADUATES, that the 
ADMISSION TO DEGREES will take place, at University Col- 
lege, on WEDNESDAY, May 3rd, at 2 p.m. 
By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, April 19, 1854. 


HE PRINCIPLES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY APPLIED to GEOLOGY.—Professor E. FORBES 
will commence a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on the above 
Subject, at the School of Science, applied to Mining and the Arts, 
on Monday, the 24th Instant, at one o'clock, to be continued on 
each succeeding Friday and Monday at the same hour. Fee £2. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. TRENHAM REEKS, Regis- 
trar, at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Strect. 








CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
— INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five, and will 
Saturday, May 6th.—Admission 1s., Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-tirst Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS 1N WATER 
COLOURS.—The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition will Open at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, on Monday, April the 24th.— 
Admittance Js., Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


RT UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING to receive the Council’s Report, and 

to distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of Works of 
Art, will be held at the Theatre Royal Lyceum (by the kind per- 
mission of Cusntes MatHews, Esq.), on Tuesday, the 25th instant, 
at li for 12 o’clock. The receipt for the current year will procure 
admission for Member and friends. 

444, West Strand, April. 


close on 











GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 





ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — 
Parrnox—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Seat of the War, showing the principal places on the 
Danube, Kalafat, Widdin, Giurgevo, Sebastopol, the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, Battle of Sinope and Destruction 
of the Turkish Fieet, and other scenes (kin sly supplied by 
the Proprietors of the “ Illustrated London News”) ex- 
hibited in a New Series of Dissolving Views. 

Lectures by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of Paper 
Making, and its Decoration with Colours, and on Voltaic 
Electricity, and the Electric Light by Dr. Bachhoffner. 
Explanation of Models, Machinery, &c. &c. 

Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday Evenings. 
oo ls.; Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, 
-price. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
ALBION TAVERN, Aldersgate Street, on WEDNESDAY, the 
3rd of May. 
The LORD VISCOUNT MAHON in the Chair. 
SrewaRps. 
His Excellency the American Minister. 
The Lord Viscount Goderich, M.P. 
The Lord Feversham. 
The Lord Bishop of Ossory and Ferns. 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart., F.K.S , F.S.A. 
Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sir James Bardsley, M.D. 
Jules Benedict, Esq. 
Rev. Miles Bland, D.D., F.R.8., F.S.A. 
George Ferguson Bowen, Esq., M.A., Oxford. 
Rey. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Peter Carthew, Esq. 
Rey. William George Clark, M.A. 
Alexander Baillie Cochranc, Esq. 
James Copland, Esq., M.J)., F.R.S. 
Josep Dickinson, Esq., M.D. 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
Edward B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
William Fairbairn, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 
John Fenwick, Esq., F.5.A. 
Kev. F. France, M.A. 
John Lewis Fytche, Esq.,F.S.A. 
Rev. W. 8. Gilly, D.D. 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Wiikam R Greg, Esq. 
Augustus Guest, Esq., LL.D., M.R.S.L. 
Rev. Professor T. G. Hall, M.A. 
D. Griffiths Jones, Esq., M.D. 
Wiliam Knighton, Esq., M.A., M-R.A.S. 
William Lassell, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Rev. Charies Merivale, B D. 
Robert M‘Andrew, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rev. Professor Pero wne, M.A. 
James Prior, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.LA. 
James Ridgway, Esq. 
Rev. Martin J. Rout h, D.D. 
Thomas Choate Sayill, Esq. 
William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Edward Swaine, Esq. 
Thomas Webster, Esq., M.A., F.B.S. 
Te Joshua Wilson, Esq. 
the Pe oapnge may be obtained from the Stewards, and from 
Ruseell Street, the Chambers of the Corporation, No. 73, Great 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67, HARLEY STREET. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. For General Female 
Education. 
EASTER TERM will COMMENCE 2{th April. 
C. G. NICOLAY, Deputy Chairman. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
ission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Ouvay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges. 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Turrty-Tur¥E rer Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Vanry and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 











NOTICE.—Now ready for APRIL. 
INTS TO BOOKBUYERS, by which a 
Saving of about one-halfmay be effected in the purchase of 
modern Books, sent post-free to order inclosing two stamps 
addressed to Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


—"* QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXVIIL., is just published. 
I. LAURENCE STERNE. 


CONTENTS: 
Il. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
HI. LORD HOLLANv’S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY 


iV. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 
V. THE CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST. 
VI. WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN. 
VII. THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. j 
VIL. THE NEW REFORM BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MONS. LE PAGE'S TWO NEW WORKS. 
Now First Published, price 1s. 6d., or post free on receipt of 
24 Queen’s heads, 
E PAGE'S FINISHING EXERCISES in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION ; being a Key to “‘ L’Echo de 
Paris.” 
Also, Now First Published, price 3s. neatly bound, or post free 
on receipt of 42 Quern’s heads, 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURY of 
FRENCH CONVERSATION, with the English before the French. 
By M. LE PAGE, Author of “‘ French Prompter,” &e. 

Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. Longman. 





EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Three volumes, 8vo, 42s. 


ROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS: 

accompanied by an Abridged Translation of the Text. By 

W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, and Professor of 

Moral Philosophy. With the Notes of the Author, Barbeyrac, and 

others. 
Also, 8vo, 14s. 

GROTIUS on the RIGHTS of WAR and 

PEACE. An Abridged Translation. By Dr. WHEWELL. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo, with portrait, 10s. 6d. 
JEMAINS OF THE LATE EDWARD 
COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff. With an Intro- 
duction containing some Reminiscences of his Life, by RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, price &s. cloth; or gilt, §s. 6d. (embellished 
with numerous Engravings, 
eS OF AN ANTIQUARY ; 
Chiefly upon the Traces of the Romans in Britain. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Contents.—1. Iron-works of the Forest of Dean. 2. Roman 
Cities on the Welsh Borders. 3. Verulamium. 4. Anglo-Saxon 
Graves in Kent. 5. Sandwich and Rutupiw. 6, Tae Kentish 
Coast. 7. Pevensey. 8. Potterics on the Medway. 9. Valley of 
Maidstone. 10. Hill Entrenchments on the Welsh Berders. 
ll. From York to Gooimanham. 12. Isurium, or Aldborough. 
13. Bramber Castle and Sussex Churehes. 14. Bigsor. 15. Stone- 
henge. 16. Old Sarum. 

“Mr. Wright conveys sound antiquarian information at every 
step ina pleasing and popular manner, which must render the 
volume a grateful companion to all who have not made our 
national ancient monuments a professed study; and even the 
experienced archeologist will often find unsuspected new views 
of old opinions which it may be at least wholesome to revise or 
reconsider.’ —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A new Edition. witha 

Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Kemarks, by Joun Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. Edited by 
his Brother, Lieut.-Ger. Sir Wittiam Narrer, K.C.B. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Price 10s., with Portrait of the Author, 
NGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN 
THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. By 
Licut.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM NAPIER. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY and PRIN- 
CIPLES of ANCIENT COMMERCE. By J. W. GILBART, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘ Logic for the Million,” “ Elements of Bank- 
ing,” &c. 
“ London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 4s. 
OEMS by MELANTER;; Containing a 
Swedish Drama,a Mahometan Legend, Poor Englishman, 
the Fleet at Spithead, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


(pRIGINAL POEMS, by WititamM GARDINER, 
Author cf numerous Juvenile Works. &c. &¢., with a Nar- 

rative of his Life by his Daughter. Dedicated, by permission, to 

the Hon. J. R. Ixcersotn. late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary from the United States of America. 

London: John Russell Smith ,36, Soho Square. Chepstow: R.Taylor 





This day is published, post Svo, 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 
ANNAH AND HER CHICKENS. A 


Poem in Hexameter Verse, from the German of Exzanaap. 
By JAMES COCH™ ANE, Translator of “‘ Herman and Derothea,”* 
“Louisa,” &,, aa Avythor of “Sonnets and Misccliancoas 
Poems.” 
my 


oo 





gh: sand Hunter. Glasgow: 1D. Bryce. Lundon: 
R. Theobald. Gxford: FP. MacPherson. 





Just published, fifth edition. price 5s. 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now 

’ restored by the New Patent System of Self Adhesion and 
Capillary Attraction, without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. The 
invention is of importance to many pe:sons, and those interested 
in it should read this Treatise. Simyekinu and Marshall, and all 
Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George Street, 
Hanover Square. 


Just published, price 2s., demy 8vo. 


HE NATURAL CAPABILITIES of MAN 
Brietly Considered, with especial reference to the Question 
of Human Accountableness: Containing Intreductory Kemarks 
upon: the Puro-Adamic State. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, Author 
of ‘Israel in China,” 
London: Piper, Stephenson, and Spence, 23, Paternoster Row. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S SCOTTISH QUEENS. 
This day is published, a Second Edition of Vols. I. and II. of 
IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 

4 ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

The Volumes published contain:—I. Life of Margaret Tudor— 
Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. II. Continuation of 
Mary of Lorraine—Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox. III. 
and IV. Life of Mary Stuart. 

Price 10s. 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
The Fifth Volume will be published early in Summer. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HADFIELD'S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMEBICA. 
Now ready, in one vol. large 8vo, 18s. 


RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLANDS; 
with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Notices of 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD, 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Ameri- 
can and General steam Navigation Company. Illustrated, by per- 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Gore 
Ovsetey, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, from 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hotuam, during his recent Mission to 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is supplied, 
as also of the Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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IMPORTANT TO THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A REVIEW OF THE PUBLISHING SYSTEM 





IN REPLY TO 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Will appear on Tuxspay, the 2nd of May neat, in 


THE COURIER AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETTE, 


THE ORGAN OF THE GREAT REFORM PARTY IN THE CHURCH. 
AUTHORS and COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS are requested to read the above. 


THE CouRIER AND CuuRcCH REFORM GAZETTE is published every alternate Tuesday, price SIXPENCE stamped, advocating a thorough Conservative 
Reformation in the Government of the Church; and containing a Critical Review of Home and Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical, Parliamentary, 


Social, and Literary. 





LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES. 
This day, price Is. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. 


IGNS OF THE TIMES: The Moslem and 
his End, the Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. Complete Edition. 


Also, 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d. 
CHRISF OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS of the CAM- 
BRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Qvarro Series. 
EVANGELIA AUGUSTINI GREGO- 
RIANA. By the Rev. J. GOODWIN, B.D. 20s. 
An HISTORICAL INQUIRY touching ST. 


CATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA, illustrated by a semi-Saxon 
Legend. By the Rev. C. HARDWICK, M.A. 12s. 


Ocravo SERIES. 

ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS of ST. AN- 
DREW and ST. VERONICA. By C.W.GOODWIN,M.A. 2s. 6d. 

GRACO-EGYPTIAN FRAGMENT ON 
MAGIC. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. ByC. C. 
BABINGTON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

REPORTS and COMMUNICATIONS, No. 
Ieand II. Is. each. 

INDEX to BAKER MANUSCRIPTS. 
is. 6d. 


J. Deighton; Macmillan and Co., Cambridge. John W. Parker 
and Son; George Bell, London. 








LEES'S EDITION OF COMSTOCK’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
New Edition, with additions by Lees, 18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
with 224 Illustrations, 


SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 
in which the Elements of that Science are Familiarly Ex- 
plained, with Appropriate Questions. By JOHN L. COMSTOCK, 
M.D. Carefully revised, with additions, by Grorcr Lugs, A.M., &c. 
Particularly adapted for, and much used by, medical students and 
other professional scholars who require some knowledge of natural 
philosophy; but at the same time suited, by its extreme simplicity, 
to young scholars of all classes. a 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 












Will be ready Ist May, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

HYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 
TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Essay on 
Spermatorrheea, with Observations on a Safer and more Successful 
Mode of Treatment, founded upon the employment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 


& anger If reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
Jd rit ie ty aye eal works treating on this important subject. 
Pawaeics 3 
4 « 1 Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 
US: a off a MUSICIAN, 
“apace, \ HENRY C. LUNN. 
Juss gullished;> 
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edition, wh. cl. bds., gilt, price 3s. 


consists of a series of Popular Sketches, 
tters and Musical People. 

















ghee, } 
. Lor 
\Bhey chit Searcelygefl to be appreciated even by the most un- 
NI Mer. AL* <¥'— Westminster Review. 
rf e ep siy us the impression of versatile ingenuity, 
genuousness on the part of the writer.”— 
ms, . 
‘ Tes. Bieft Wocks and Co., New Burlington Street (Pub- 
lishers to tlie 


ueen); Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and 
Co.; and all booksellers and musicsellers. 




















“CHERRY AND VIOLET, 








In royal 16mo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 


Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. 


By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, by the AUTHOR of “ WHITEFRIARS.” 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; 
Or, The Days of the Reformation. 


In Three Volumes. ; 
By tHe AUTHOR or “WHITEFRIARS.” 





LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, 141, STBAND. 


SIX HUNDRED COPIES OF CURZON’S ARMENIA, 
SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA, 


AND FROM SIXTY TO SIX HUNDRED COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
WORKS, ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. SMYTH’S YEAR WITH THE TURKS. 
LLOYD’S SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES, PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS. 
NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA, THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF HUNGARY. 
ATHERTON, by Miss Mitrorp, LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 

THE GREAT HIGHWAY. HILL’S SIBERIA. 

BREMER’S AMERICA. 

PARKYNS’S ABYSSINIA, 

AVILLION, by the AutHor or “Ottvz.” 
PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE, 
THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 
RUSKIN’S FALL OF VENICE, 

&e, &e. &e. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
First Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE, B. R. HAYDON, 
LORD JEFFREY, MARY OF BURGUNDY, MARIE 
DE MEDICIS, &e. 

CHESNEY’S RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGN, 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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NOTICE. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The May Number will contain the Concluding Part of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
New Tale, the Flitch of Bacon ; or, the Custom of Dunmow, entitled “ The 
Procession of the Flitch.’—Our Annual Peep into the Royal Academy.— 
Schamyl—The Cruise of the Miranda.—Danish View of the Turkish 
Question— Diary of a First Winter tn Rome, 185 Gibson 
Lockhart, by Sir Nathaniel—The Alliance of Britain and France— 
Tyavels in Russia and Siberia.—Artists Studios in Rome.—With other 
important articles. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 














Just published, small 8vo, 552 pp., price 5s, 


VOLTAIRE AND HIS TIMES. 


By L. F. BUNGENER, 


AUTHOR OF “FRANCE BEFORE THE a “HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT,” ETC, ETC, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS’ CONSTABLE AND CO, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


LONDON: 








Just ready, 


DR. CHALMERS'S ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. 


Heb and Handsome Edition, 


In Small Octavo, cloth, extra, price 2s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: J. M‘GLASHAN. 





MR. BLAKESLEY’S NEW EDITION OF HERODOTUS. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth, 


HEROD OT U S: 
CHith English Notes, Entroduction, Xe. 
By tHe REV. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 


LATE FELLOW AND TUTOR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


B.D. 


Forming the Third and Fourth Volumes of “THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 
Epirep sy GEORGE LONG, M.A. anp THE REV. A, J, MACLEANE, M.A, 


Also, recently published, the Second Volume, containing 


THE WORKS OF HORACE: 


CHith a Commentary. 
By tue REV. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 


8vo, price 18s, cloth, 





The First Volume contained 


CICERO’S ORATIONS AGAINST VERRES. 


Being Vol. I. of “CICERO’S ORATIONS.” 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


EDITED By 


WHITTAKER AND CO, AVE MARIA LANE; AnD G, BELL, FLEET STREET, 





THE 
ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. 


By tue REV. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted. 
NOW READY. 
I, THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCKS 
OF SINAI. 8vo, with Chart, 21s, 
Part II, THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 8vo, 21s. 
Part Il, THE MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA, BABY- 
LONIA, AND PERSIA, 8vo, 21s, 


Ricnarp Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her + iageaty. 


Part 








PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


38, CarEy Street, Lincoun’s Inn, 





British Ferns (A Plain and Easy Ac- 


count of), wherein each Species is described under y respec- 
tive Genus; and the Characteristics of those Genera given in 
words of common use. W ith a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
By the Rev. E. BOSANQUET 
“* A useful little book for those who wish to begin the study, or 
cultivation of British Ferns.’’—Spectator. 
“The simplest treatise that has yet been published on the sub- 


ject.”— Weekly Times. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 
IL 


Autobiography of a Working Man. 
By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, “ One who has Whistled 
at the Plough.” 

“A book to be read with great interest. The picture of Mr. 
Somerville’s early life isattractive, as a piece of Scottish character, 
worthy of its place in a national biography.’ ’—Athenaum. 

New Edition, with portrait of the Author, price 5s. 


Ii, 


Cobdenic Policy, the Internal Enemy 


of England—The Peace Society, its Combativeness—Mr. Cob- 
den, his Secretiveness. A Narrative of Historical Incidents. 
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REVIEWS. 


Hungary, Past and Present; embracing 
its History from the Magyar Conquest 
to the Present Time, with a Sketch 
of Hungarian Literature. By E. Szabad, 
Secretary under the Hungarian National 
Government of 1849. A. and C. Black. 

Ar the present moment the position of 

affairs in Hungary is the cause of some 

anxiety to the powers of Western Europe. 

Incase of Austria being compelled to take 

active part in a general war, the Hungarians 

night be tempted to embrace the opportunity 
of again rising against their oppressors. The 
hostility to the government of Vienna is 
deep, and has been provoked by many recent 
wrongs. When the Russians interfered in 
1849, the Hungarians had to yield to over- 
whelming force, but they felt comparative joy 
that the hated Austrians had not compelled 
them to submission. We lately had occasion 
to show, in reviewing a book on the Hun- 
garian church, that the most cherished rights 
and liberties of Hungary were trampled on 
after the conquest. It has been reported 
that Russian agents have been offering to the 
Hungarians assistance for recovering their 
liberty, and that the fear of this has chiefly 
delayed the adherence of the court of Vienna 
to the policy of the Western Powers. The 
concentration of vast masses of Austrian 
troops on the eastern portion of the empire 
gives colour to the rumour. We trust that 

.the Hungarians may not be misled by the 

delusive hopes of such aid, and that they will 

rather trust to the course of events, which 
must ere long restore to them their national 
rights and their suppressed constitution. 

The influence of public opinion will be more 

effectual for securing this than would be the 

violent chances of insurrection during a war, 

The publication of the work of Emeric Szaba 

will aid in forming this public opinion in 

per se = that is known of the 
past history of Hungary the more sympath 

must be felt for a nae. so brave ye “a 

fortunate, and the more support will be gained 

for their efforts after emancipation. The 
present volume gives an outline of the histor 

ofthe country from the earliest times, with 
notices of the national customs, institutions, 
and literature. From the narrative of many 
events celebrated in history, we select the 
author's notice of the repulse of the Turks at 

Belgrade, by which the tide of advancing 

Mahometan conquest in the fifteenth century 

was first rolled back from central Europe, 

by the bravery of the Hungarians, under their 
leader Hunyadi :-— 

“Constantinople fell, and no sooner had the 
Ottoman conqueror satiated his eyes with the sight 
of the trophies of the Greek emperors, than his 
followers had already subdued the greater part of 
Servia. There, not far from the Hungarian fron- 
tiers, Hunyadi fell upon Firnsbeg, who commanded 
the Turkish yan, routed his lines, and took him 
Prisoner, Mahomet thereupon, instead of ad- 
vancing, began to retreat; while Hunyadi, re- 
tuning home crowned with laurels, narrowly 
—- the homicidal designs of the Cillys and 

aras, ambitious and unpatriotic heads of families, 
snpenous for their hatred and envy of the for- 
did, of the great protector. Mahomet, however, 
cid not forget this defeat. He prepared thereafter 


incessantly for the invasion of Hungary, deter- 


mined to take, at whatever cost, the fortress of 
aes which, from its position on the banks of 
¢ Danube, formed the bulwark of the Hungarian 





frontier. The Mussulman tents soon covered the 
plains surrounding that stronghold, while the 
neighbouring eminences were everywhere occupied 
by their batteries, recently improved by European 
skill. 

“The general assault began in July. The Mos- 
lem artillery, after a cannonade of some days, 
boldly approached the walls of the fortress; and 
the janizaries, mingling the cry of ‘ Allah’ with the 
roar of the guns, forced their way, in the midst of 
volleys of fire poured upon them from the ramparts, 
to the very gates. At this critical juncture, Hun- 
yadi, scattering the long line of armed Turkish 
vessels that floated on the Danube, effected an 
entrance into the fortress at the head of an army, 
accompanied by the Franciscan friar Capistran, 
whose zeal had assembled together a promiscuous 
body of some thousand Crusaders. Mahomet, in- 
formed of the entry of Hunyadi, gave the order for 
a more deadly assault. The siege continued for 
more than a month. The Turks at length made 
their way to the ramparts over the bodies of the 
slain, which filled the ditches; the combat raged 
with intense fury, the besiegers and the besieged 
struggling grimly hand to hand, till at length the 
Mussulmans forced the passage of the drawbridge 
leading to the town. At once the houses were set 
on fire, and burning pitch and sulphur, mingling 
with the smoke of gunpowder (intentionally ignited 
by the despairing garrison), filled the streets with 
their choking fumes. The Turks, confounded and 
almost suffocated, began to falter; those without 
the walls seeking refuge in retreat. Capistran, 
urged by his zeal rather than by military skill, 
pursued the infidels; the warriors of the cross were 
soon surrounded by their more numerous enemies ; 
thousands of his undisciplined followers already 
strewed the field, when Hunyadi, perceiving the 
fatal extremity of his monkish comrade, sallied out 
to his assistance with the pith of his army, and, at 
the first onset, shattered the host of Mahomet, 
who, filled with dismay and fury, fled to the very 
gates of Adrianople. This was the most glorious 
martial feat of Hunyadi; and if Mahomet is im- 
mortalized by his capture of Constantinople, Hun- 
yadi is no less so, by having repulsed the Ottoman 
conqueror from the walls of Belgrade (1456).” 


Much of the history of the nation is but a 
record of scenes of war and violence, upon 
which the author remarks, in closing his 
account of one of the periods into which his 
narrative is divided,— 

‘«Thus ended the first and second periods of the 
Hapsburg rule in Hungary, Nearly two hundred 
years are thus seen to have passed away in rapine 
and slaughter, the blood of the nation flowing in a 
hundred different channels, the vine-covered moun- 
tains standing desolate, and the wide plains strewn 
with the bones of the slain. Under the mask of 
freeing Europe from the Mussulman, Austria 
brought the mercenaries of almost every European 
people to break down a once mighty race which 
had proved itself a match for the Ottoman power 
when it was in its fullest vigour. Strange cru- 
saders truly were the Belgiosos, Bastas, and 
Caraffas, whom the Hapsburgs sent to Hungary 
under the standard of the Cross! Europe had 
been willing, up to the days of Rakoczy, to believe 
that all the hosts sent into that country were de- 
signed to destroy the Turks, and the pernicious 
Hungarians with whom they were repeatedly allied. 
This last war, however, as has been seen, was com- 
menced and carried on for seven years, by a people 
driven to despair by the unceasing tyranny of its 
Christian rulers, and regarded by the Porte with 
absolute indifference; and still no earnest effort 
was made by civilized Europe to relieve the unfor- 
tunate condition of this ill-starred race; an effort, 
which at this emergency, was as easy as it would 
have been successful, if attempted by the maritime 
powers who professed to mediate. A man with 
the stern earnestness and determination of a 
TOkOli, would have found it no difficult task to 
save, under these rather favourable circumstances, 
the independence of Hungary. But not so the 
prince Rakoczy. Though prompted to action by 





a feeling of justice and patriotism, this young 
prince wanted consistent energy and faith in the 
final success of his cause, two qualities indispen- 
sable in a national leader, and the only infallible 
tests of his real greatness. No small praise, how- 
ever, is due to the memory of Rakoczy, who, though 
brought up by Jesuits, fought for, and proclaimed 
the religious liberty of the Protestants. Refusing 
to accept the imperial pardon he betook himself to 
France, and spent the next four years of his life in 
that country. Tired of his stay in France, he 
looked for a last asylum in Turkey, at that time 
ruled over by Achmet III. This sultan, it may 
cursorily be remarked, was entirely engrossed in 
the intrigues of the harem, and was not to be 
roused into action either by the favourable oppor- 
tunity offered to the Porte by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, or by the Hungarian war. In fact, it 
was during that time that the Porte began to de- 
cline, and Russia to raise its head under Peter the 
Great, who neglected no effort that might secure 
for himself the sympathies of the Sclavonic tribes 
living under Turkish rule.” 


We must forbear from referring to other 
portions of the history, in order to afford space 
for some notice of the literature of Hungary. 
Of Francis Kazinezy, whom his countrymen 
regard as the founder of their classical prose 
literature, the author thus writes :— 

‘*Kazinezy reached the age of manhood at the 
time of the general effeminacy of the nobles, and 
when Joseph II. strove to sweep away the last 
remains of historical and traditionary Hungary. 
This latter circumstance, as may be imagined, 
served only to redouble the energy of Kazinczy 
in treading the path of literary reform upon which 
he had determined. To meet the common cry of 
the shallow pedants who, desirous of hiding their 
ignorance in a dead idiom, expatiated on the 
poverty of the Hungarian tongue, Kazinczy began 
by collecting the numerous expressions which had 
fallen into disuse, and by purging the native idiom 
from many Latin words, that had crept into it in 
the lapse of ages. By the aid of his neological 
powers, he soon astonished his countrymen with 
productions adorned with all the niceties of gram- 
mar and euphony, coupled with variety and ele- 
gance in expression. As far back as the year 1788, 
Kazinczy started a periodical entitled the ‘Magyar 
Museum,’ the first production of that kind in the 
Hungarian language. This was, a few years later, 
followed by another, named the ‘Orpheus,’ which 
was crowned with equal success. The activity of 
Kazinczy soon attracted the attention of the go- 
vernment, which saw in the slightest effort at 
reflection in politics or religion some hidden revo- 
lutionary spirit, and thought that from wit and 
elegance of language there might spring up regi- 
cides and demagogues. While living peaceably in 
the house of his mother, in the county of Zemplin, 
Kazinczy was seized by an armed force and thrown 
into prison. The Regal Court of Pesth sentenced 
this man of letters,: accused of revolutionary 
plottings, to death—a sentence which, by special 
grace, was commuted into seven years’ imprison- 
ment (1794-1801). After having spent the days 
of his captivity in the prisons of Brun, Kufstein, 
and Munkacs, Kazinczy resumed his task with 
increased vigour. Of his poetical productions, the 
most successful are his epigrams and satires, which 
were not a little influential in stirring up the slum- 
bering spirit of Hungarian society; while his prose 
works, treating chiefly of historical, esthetic, and 
philosophical subjects, had no small share in dis- 
pelling prejudices and refining the taste. 

‘*In order to exhibit the riches of the Hungarian 
idiom, and improve the national taste by one and 
the same means, Kazinczy applied with all his 
might to the translation of foreign classics, and the 
master creations and beauties of Shakspeare, Ossian, 
Lessing, and Géethe, were soon resounded in the 
language of Arpad. 

“The adversaries of the language-reform at- 
tempted to throw ridicule on the labours of Ka- 
zinezy, by publishing a lampoon entitled ‘Mon- 
dolat;’ but they were soon obliged tacitly to re- 
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spect a man who, urged on by patriotic feelings, 
laboured unremittingly to remove the mental in- 
activity and torpor that lay heavy upon the na- 
tional body, and who felt convinced that, with the: | 
revival and culture of the sonorous native idiom, 
the people would regain the self-esteem, buoyancy, 
and openness, which once formed the chief features 
in their character. Kazinczy was far from being 





an original or powerful thinker. His powers 
mainly lay in his aptitude for applying to the taste 
and opinions of his own country the ideas and 
eneral knowledge which he culled from foreign 
iterature. In satire this poet stood above his 
contemporaries, though he knew not the less how 
to bestow praise. The attractive and popular 
manner in which he advanced new rules and 
theories, was the chief secret of his success; and 
though placed in circumstances incomparably more 
disadvantageous, Kazinczy may be said to have 
done for Hungarian literature what Herder had 
already accomplished in Germany.” 

Notices are then given of the followers of 
Kazinezy, Alexander and Charles Kisfaludi, 
Berzseny, and Kélesey. The political in- 
fluence of the writings of the latter seems to 
have been immense, and to have strengthened 
the patriotism which has been so nobly dis- 
played in late years by the nation. Even in 
the disguise of an English prose translation, 
we agree with M. Szabad when he says— 
“Something genuine and noble will be found 
in the following lines :”— 

** *God,’ so does the poet-orator exclaim, ‘has 
not thronged millions of men into one common 
land, to see them squander away their strength 
and energy in individual action and solitary un- 
available longings. Your task is to achieve what 
your ancestors have left undone; this, however, 
requires ardour, united power, and general enthu- 
siasm. I tell you, gather ye round the aged, listen 
to their sayings, warm when they tell you of past 
combats, shrink at their perils, and feel their pangs. 
Remember that the knowledge of the most insigni- 
ficant patriotic deeds is worth more than that of 
the greatest feats of strangers; the former possess 
boundless power, capable of kindling a new flame 
in the breast of remotest posterity. Was the nest 
built by your ancestors small? gather ye together 
the fragments for the basis of a future grandeur. 
Were their struggles slight? try ye to become 
great by means of peace. Was their career a con- 
tinual change? be ye also metamorphosed like the 
butterfly passing from one shape to another and a 
nobler. ave your ancestors bequeathed you no 
monuments? why not yourselves attempt to raise 
them for their sake? Do not forget that each 
stone, gathered from the spot of ancient deeds, 
every song in the praise of heroes gone, and any 
effort made towards the investigation of the past, 
are so many steps for the elevation of the present, 
the strengthening of your own power, and the 
embodiment of your own thoughts and feelings. 
Aye, not in vain did the brave nations of the world 
cling to their traditions, anf hold in deep reverence 
the histories of their past. The thousand ships, 
which lay for ten years around Troy, were, as you 
may know, nothing else than poor miserable boats, 
and the prince of the rocky Ithaca no’more than a 
common adventurer; and still, how great the power 
of their traditions! Rome owes not less grandeur 
to like fables; and what might not be expected 
from really great historic deeds? You well know 
how the fame of the victors of Marathon bred new 

heroes at Athens. Search ye, therefore, your past, 
investigate it with ardour. 

***Why not look for a common bond for all of 
us? Why live without the community of feeling 
and interest? Our assemblies, as you know, are 
the exclusive portion of but one class, while the 
ecclesiastical element is struck with dissensions and 
the spirit of sectarianism; in short, everywhere dis- 
union and dissension. Oh, how different would all 
be if all the people who live on the Danube and 
the Theiss—the dwellers in the palace and in the 


| if the former was more of a politician, the latter 


‘on the other hand, shone without ever thinking of 


“* Kélesey died in 1838, at a juncture when his 
services were most needed. In person he was of 
small stature and slender make; with only one eye, 
which, when his lips opened for the defence of his 
favourite theme, was sufficient to lighten and shed 
a lustre over a pale, gloomy, and rather repulsive 
countenance. Next to Szecheny, Kélesey exer- 
cised the greatest influence over the public mind ; 


ranked far higher as an author; and while the 
magnate, despite his earnestness, sometimes dise 
played an unbecoming ostentatiousness, Kélcsey, 





himself, or designing to be seen.” 
Of the Hungarian poets, the name best 
known probably in foreign countries is 
Vorésmarty, whose Tyrtean odes are full of 
spirit and energy. We give two of his pa- 
triotic lyries :— 
“THE LYRE AND THE SWORD. 
«A cloud o’er my country there hangs, 
That tells of a storm approaching; 
My soul in foreboding its pangs, 
Gains strength to resist its encroaching. 


“The harp of my fingers is weary, 
Too long have I struck it with pain; 
Well knows it my heart has been dreary, 
In wearing its strings out in vain. 


* But still in the corner there stands, 
The sword that my fathers have wielded; 
It longs for the touch of the hands, 
The hands that my country have shielded, 


“ POR THEE, MY COUNTRY. 
“ For thee, my country, still remains 
The love my fathers bore; 
My heart its sadness but retains, 
Till thou art free pnce more. 


“Thy altar let my breast enclose, 
As in a holy fane; 
The temple may be crushed by foes, 
But still will i¢ remain! 
“For thee in prayer my voice will rise, 
My soul with ardour glow; 
My bleeding breast, with bitter sighs, 
Will curse my country’s foe, 
“To none I tell the love I bear, 
In secret I adore; 
But none the less esteem thee fair, 
Or less the gods implore. 


“Not as my shadow follows me, 
Revenge the tyrants’ crime; 
But ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 
I watch the proper time. 
“ But as with night the shadows grow, 
Till darkness hideth all, 
The tyrant torrent’s dark’ning flow, 
My deeper griefs recall. 
“ And when with wine my comrades seek 
Their drooping souls to raise; 
With burning lips, though blanched cheek, 
Their Magyar land they praise. 
“Then lift I too the goblet high, 
The purple wine containing; 
But scalding tears stream from my eye, 
The bitter draught in draining.” 

Petéfi was another worthy bard of Hun- 
garian patriotism in recent times, some of 
whose songs had great effect in raising and 
sustaining the national feeling during the war 
of independence. Poor Petofi fell in battle 
while with the army of Bem in Transylvania. 
Here is one of his songs, translated by Mr. 
James Kemp, of Edinburgh :— 


“THE PRISONER AND HIS CHAIN. 


“ A youth in the battle of liberty fought, 
When his comrades were routed and slain; 
And thus to the dungeon a captive was brought, 
And bound with a ponderous chain. 
“Tn the gloom of the dungeon, at heart bdued, 
A hold of his fetters he took; 
And deep with the spirit of freedom imbued, 
These irons he cursed and he shook. 
“Then to him the chain in its anguish replied, 
My sorrow is equal to thine; 
Immured in this dungeon, to freedom denied, 
Disconsolate grieving I pine. 
“So curse me not, captive, but constant me shake, 
This echo let ever resound; 
My din is a curse that attends in the wake 
Of despots with tyranny crowned, 
“ Alas, fellow captive! thou dost not me know,— 
I gleam’d as a sword in the fight; 
Perchance, in thy hands, have encounter’d the foe, 








cottage, equally felt the woes and blessings of our 
land!’ 


Maintaining thy fatherland’s right. 
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“Unfortunate soldier! where now dost thou meet 
With thy equally luckless sword? 
But shake me; incessant thy shakings repeat; 
My clank is the tyrant’s reward. 


“ A chain they have made me, a sword at thy side 
For freedom determined and bold: 
And thee, who in battle the tyrant defied, 
How dreadful to think that I hold! 


“This garment of rust that around me hath grown 
Betokens me grieving and pained; 
But shake me; my echo is sapping the throne 
With bloodshed and perjury stained.” 


From a collection of national poetry pub. 
lished by John Erdely, himself a poet, we 
quote some lines, finely descriptive, and fil] 
of noble pathos, written after the close of the 
late war, and then circulated secretly in mam. 
script :— 

“TO THE STORK. 


“The winter time is over and the fields are growing green, 
And thon once more art here, bird so good, 
To build thy nest again where it before hath been, 
To hatch therein again thy feathery fledging brood, 
Away! away! be cheated not, 
By the sunbeams’ glittering quiver, 
By the babbling of the river; 
Away! spring comes not to the spot, 
Life is benumbed and frozen up for ever, 
Oh walk not through the fields, there is nothing there but 


graves! 
Oh roam not by the lake side! blood-crimsoned are its 


waves; 
Oh fly not to the house tops! all there that thou shalt fini 
Are but the reeking embers that ruin left behind. 
Leave my house, nor tarry here— 
Yet whither canst thou go 
To build again thy nest, where, oh where! 
Above thee like a fear 
Hangs God’s curse, and thou shalt hear 
The wailing of despair 
From below. 
Fly away to the south where the sun waits for thee, 
Good bird, fly away, thou art gladder than we. 
Fate gave thee two countries, we only had one, 
And that one is lost and forever undone, 
Fly away! good bird, away! 
If thou meetest in thy flyin 
With our wanderers in the =o to them say, 
We are fading fast away— 
We are dying— 
We are scattered far and wide, 
Like a sheaf by storm untied— 
Some lie within the tomb; 
Some in the prison’s gloom; 
Others wander in their sadness, dumb with woe- 
Some with a start arise, 
Terror gleaming in their eyes, 
To seek another fatherland beyond the Atlantic's for, 
No bride is longing sadly 
For the one to her so dear; 
No parent weepeth madly 
Beside his children’s bier; 
Old age is smiling gladly 
To think its end is near. 
Tell our brethren who wander 
That shame shall be our part, 
Shame ne’er to be uprooted 
Like the oak tree at whose heart 
Cling the worms that devour it. 
As among us day by day 
Neighbour plotteth against neighbour, 
Ever trying to betray, 
And kinsman against kinsman 
Speaketh lying words alway. ‘ 
Away, good bird, away, give this message to the keeping 
Of thy silence, lest the traitor should hear it and betry. 
Tell it not to those who, wandering, for fatherland x? 
weeping, 
Lest their sorrow turn to loathing of the glad home fr 
away.” 


In the concluding chapters of the volu 
the author gives a clear and succinct stateme! 
of the chief events of the war of independent 
with notices of the leading men who then cot 
ducted the civil and military affairs of the 
nation. Of Kossuth’s eloquence some 
examples are cited, and the gallantry of t 
Hungarian armies receives the just celebrati# 
of the historian. The treachery of Gorge 
caused by his unworthy jealousy of the pf 
visional government, is clearly made out by 
the proofs here adduced. But it was we 
that the vain struggle was not at that a 
prolonged, as the power of Russia was 100 
great for the Hungarians successfully to 
The other nations of Europe may now se 
error of tolerating that interference. 


author concludes his book with exp 





sanguine hopes as to the future destiny of bs 
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county. Few who study the pe history of 
Hungary, as here narrated, will refrain from 
sympathising with these generous aspirations. 





A Year with the Turks; or Sketches of 
Travel in the European and Asiatic 
Dominions of the Sultan. By Warington 
W. Smyth, M.A. John W. Parker and 
Son. at 

Tae minds of scientific men are so well 

tutored and bred to observation that they 

always make the best of travellers. They are 
not, however, always the best to journalise. 

Accustomed to dry and technical details, they 

are apt to lose the facility of easy writing, 

and, absorbed in the direction of their own 
particular pursuits, inclined to overlook, as 
trifling, too many of the minor incidents of 
travel which are wanted to make good the 
mosaic of an attractive note-book. The 
learned Professor of Mineralogy in the School 
of Mines is an exception to the general rule. 
Not only is he possessed of ready powers of 
observation, but he has a happy mode of re- 
cording them, ‘and we welcome this little 
narrative of his experience among the Turks 
with especial interest. There is no spot in 
the world where we find such a busy mingling 
of tongues and races as on the confines of 

Europe and Asia, in the dominions of the 

Sultan. Turks and Albanians, Bosniacs, 

Croats, Servians, Montenegrins and Bul- 

garians, Wallachians and Moldavians, Greeks, 

Jews, Gypsies, and Armenians, to the number 

of fifteen to sixteen millions, all inhabit within 

the boundary of that tottering empire, to the 
suecour of which our forces are now hastening. 

It is some time apparently since Mr. Smyth 

visited Turkey (we can find no date to his 

‘Year’), but he feels it his duty to contribute 

his mite “towards the clearing up of those 

questions which at present agitate the whole 
civilized world ;” and the author brings an 
amount of classical and historical knowledge 
to bear upon his subject, which renders it 
attractive and interesting. Passing from 

Hungary into the Principality of Wallachia, 

Mr. Smyth says :— 

“The Széchenyi road is continued along the 
northern bank of the river, over the little stream 
which separates the Bannat from Wallachia, and 
has been scooped out of the living rock at the base 
of a mountain, the crossing of which used to oc- 
cupy ten to fourteen hours with a bullock-cart. 
On the Turkish side are faint vestiges of a canal 
which Trajan cut through the flat of land oppor- 
tunely occurring there, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the communication with his splendid bridge ; 
and onan island near to which we passed can be 
discerned traces of entrenchments probably thrown 
up by the same hands. 

“It is not without a feeling of humility that one 
compares these relics of ancient greatness with the 
Present debased state of the countries in which they 
may occasionally be traced. What enterprise and 
Prosperity are indicated by these magnificent 
Works, as well on the nearer as on the farther side 

the mountain barriers which separated the 
mother country from her colonies! and now, after 

80 Many centuries of boasted progress, we, the 

— of a generation which seems to have made 

a a ap strides in civilization, see at length 

‘eects = ent of works intended to lead to the same 

must, in the midst of the Roman empire, 
wd ory long in action. In Slavonia, at the 

“s of Hercules near Mehadia, in the vale of 
a oe en other places in Transylvania, 
noo # allachia, evidences of ancient taste, 

ral and splendour, have from time to time 
Tought to view ; but the excellent roads, the 
‘anals, the bridges, the cities, with their palaces, 





theatres, and temples, all telling of the flourishing 
state of the Dacian colonies, are mouldering in ruin, 
or buried beneath the dust of barbarous ages. And 
when we enter the ultra-Danubian portion, Walla- 
chia, where these marks of wealth and power once 
existed, we find a people relapsed into an almost 
primitive barbarism, dwelling in holes in the earth, 
or in sheds more suited for the abode of swine than 
of men, a people of slaves, abused and oppressed 
by a few arrogant nobles and their minions, Turn 
to the upper classes, and we see that their only idea 
of civilization consists in apeing the fashions and 
language of a people whose better qualities they 
are ignorant of,—that their only pleasures are 
gambling, show, and the immoralities which stamp 
Bucharest as the most dissolute city in Europe. 

‘*When Hadrian, with a timid policy unworthy 
the successor of the enterprising Trajan, recalled 
the Roman legions from ultra-Danubian Dacia, 
and destroyed the bridge which Trajan had with so 
much success erected, many of the military colo- 
nists, and the offspring of soldiers who had married 
Dacian women, were left exposed to the incursions 
of the barbarians. Although proud to entitle 
themselves Romount or Rowmani, they have always 
exhibited a flexible spirit in certain points, for they 
have yielded their country, often without resistance, 
to every successive host which poured down from 
the north ; and were well treated, probably in con- 
sequence of their understanding some of the useful 
arts unknown to their less civilized conquerors. 
Their language they have retained almost as it was 
given them—a provincial Latin, which can hardly 
be distinguished from some of the ruder Italian 
dialects, when purified from the admixture of the 
Slavic words which have been engrafted plentifully 
on it, in contact with the Bulgarians and Servians. 

‘‘ Their social state, however, has gradually been 
sinking ; in the twelfth century they were strong 
enough to bid defiance to Alexius Comnenus in 
some of the fortresses of the district they occupied 
from the Danube to Epirus. Subdued by the 
Turks, they were held down by a rod of iron; and 
through their non-interfering, although corrupt, 
misgovernment, were reduced to a state from which 
there appears to be no prospect of their yet rising. 
The Porte used to appoint a regent, or Hospodar, 
who, according to law, ought to remain in office at 
least three years ; but as it was necessary for him, 
on nomination, to make a valuable present to the 
ministers, he was of course changed as often as 
possible: extortion thus became the order of the 
day, and each rank pressing on that beneath it, 
battened on the peasant as their spoil. A crowd 
of hungry Greeks have entered the land, who rent 
the farms from the boyars, or nobles and gentry, 
and, with a view to making a fortune rapidly, take 
every mode of squeezing those who fall within their 
gripe. Certain taxes, for tribute to the Porte, &c., 
have to be paid in money; and since cash is to be 
found only in the hands of the Greeks, the country- 
men are obliged to make over all that they have in 
order to be able to pay. These poor serfs may cul- 
tivate as much land as they will, for there is plenty 
to spare, and of good quality ; and after the tenth, 
twentieth, ground rents, days of forced labour for 
the farmer, &c., are paid, the rest is their own to 
operate upon. The Wallachians are, however, a 
thriftless and a lazy set, who, under the present 
state of things, will do nothing without blows, 
which are paid out to them with much liberality ; 
and till they can be satisfied that they have an in- 
terest in being iffdustrious, it is vain to hope for 
better things. 

‘*We were taught to believe that the indepen- 
dence from Turkey, obtained a few years since by 
Russian arms, was to produce good fruits, but the 
campaign itself plunged the country into a depth 
of misery ; and this naturally rich land, with little 
more than two millions of inhabitants, is sometimes 
visited by famine—a result doubtless of the state of 
slavery in which the peasants are still fettered, and 
the want of an honourable middle-class to step in 
between the extravagant boyars and the sunken 
people. 

‘*Few countries have been more favoured by 


nature than this principality. Its bread, well- 





watered plains produce the richest crops ; its hills; 
well calculated for vineyards, bear whole woods of 
fruit trees ; whilst the higher mountains, towards 
the Transylvanian frontier, are said to present in- 
dications of minerals, and bristle with extensive 
forests, at present totally neglected. A chief 
source of gain is sheep feeding ; and, in addition to 
the common fleeces, a large quantity of the valuable 
‘ Astrachan’ fur is obtained, by killing the pregnant 
ewe and skinning the young lamb. Honey is also 
produced abundantly, for the hives will give forth 
yearly three, four, or five swarms. Among the 
wild beasts, bears and wolves are common in the 
upper mountains, and the former are sometimes 
taken by the gipsies in a ludicrous manner. They 
fill a little barrel with honey and brandy, and lay it 
in some place to which the bear often resorts; the 
attraction of the sweet mixture is so great that Mre 
Bruin not only indulges himself, but often brings 
Mrs. B. and all the little B.’s to partake of the 
delicacy ; the whole party then eat and drink till 
the spirit does its work, they caper and dance about 
for a time as if demented, and at length fall asleep, 
and become an easy prey to their captors. 

‘The people of Wallachia are well built, active, 
and often naturally clever; yet idleness and the 
results of oppression cause them to lead the life of 
savages. Their national songs are pretty, and said 
to be full of natural poetry: a lively chorus often 
accompanies the dances, in which men and women 
take part; but the too common delight of the 
Wallachian, when he has a little money, is to 
wander from one public-house to another, to drink 
pints of wretched brandy, and to sing and dance 
wildly to the enlivening fiddles of a gipsy band, 
after which he goes drunk to his miserable hovel, 
and sleeps till aroused by the blows of the pan- 
dour’s stick to commence afresh his round of 
labour. It is only astonishing that such exaction 
and tyranny have not been overthrown by the ex- 
asperated people, for feelings of revenge do at 
times break forth, and the oppressive factor is at 
dead of night well belaboured, or even murdered, 
and his house fired. In 1848-9, an outbreak of a 
fearful kind would probably have burst forth, had 
it not been for the joint occupation of the prin- 
cipalities by Russian and Turkish armies. 

‘*The state of profound ignorance which prevails 
among the people is hard to be enlightened, since 
the priesthood is scarcely raised in intelligence 
above the rustics, and one may see the parish 
‘popa’ dressed in skins and following at the plough- 
tail like the lowest of his flock. It is only when 
he dons his official costume that he is considered 
to bear a sacred character. Nay, so far does this 
feeling go, that I have heard of the priest’s robe 
being torn off in a quarrel that he may be drubbed 
with impunity, and then put on again, when he is 
at once superstitiously believed to become another 
person. ‘The report that there are bishops among 
them unable to read I can scarcely credit ; but 
certain it is that a great proportion of the parish 
priests are unprepared to do more than mumble 
through, by rote, what is necessary for the church 
service.” 


A few anecdotes, such as the following of 
an English skipper in the Danube, serve to 
lighten the narrative :— 

‘“‘ At Galatz we took on board a new passenger, 
the skipper of an English bark, who had been up 
to see the consul, and was returning to join his 
ship. He was an athletic red-faced specimen of 
his tribe, and called for continual brandy-and- 
water, and made his remarks in English with a 
voice which appeared to horrify some Italian 
padront who were also with us. When, at last, 
he snatched up our captain’s trumpet, and hailed 
his vessel, which lay to windward of us, all on 
board stood aghast to hear the effect of the Sten- 
torian lungs of this diarolo dun Inglese, as I heard 
him called aside ; and when he shouted and waved 
his hand like the commander of all around, and 
jumped into his four-oared to pull on board his 
taunt-rigged and neatly-kept craft, he ereated such 
a sensation that I believe our whole ship's company 
dared not have raised a hand against hm! As for 
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the officers of our own boat, he told them (luckily, 
in English) that they ought all to be ‘ ropesended,’ 
for not being able, after so many years, to ‘ bring- 
to’ in a ship-shape way.” 

We cannot resist inserting one brief extract 
of our traveller’s impressions on reaching 
Constantinople :— 

‘*The approach to Constantinople has been de- 
scribed by many authors, and their glowing pic- 
tures may possibly be regarded as fanciful and 
over-wrought ; but he that through the Bosphorus 
obtains his first view of the city on a sunny morn- 
ing or evening, will be fain to confess that no lan- 
guage can too highly paint the beauty of the spec- 
tacle. It is no part of my plan to enter upon the 
details of its ever picturesque palaces, mosques, 
‘and bazaars, nor to trouble the reader with the oft 
painted ‘lions’ of the old Byzantine city, or even 
with the unwonted scenes and historical recollec- 
tions which strike the traveller on his first Oriental 
land journey through the immortal plains of Troy. 
I can only aver with respect to the glories of 
Stamboul, that so far from its disappointing the 
expectation on landing, I could not without deep 
regret tear myself away after several weeks’ visit ; 
and that were I possessed of nought in the world 
but a pittance sufficient to carry me there and back, 
I would gladly give it to see those beauties whose 

image can never be effaced from the memory.” 


The greater part of Mr. Smyth’s book is 
occupied with his travels in Asia Minor. 
Journeying from Aleppo, the traveller had 
oceasion, on reaching Diarbekir, to pay a visit 
to the Pasha :— 

‘“‘In order to avoid detention by officials, I 
visited the Pasha, to request of him a bowyourldi 
or passport through his pashalik, since the impe- 
rial firman with which I was already provided is a 
document only to be shown to higher officers, and 
may be looked upon asa circular letter of introduc- 
tion to all governors, for securing aid in case 
of need. 

‘When I entered the gates of the crumbling 
citadel the first time, soon after mid-day, the Pasha, 
who is said to sacrifice abundantly to Bacchus, was 
not yet risen, and his subalterns were engaged in 
the great court with a public auction. Under the 
shade of a magnificent tree they reclined on divans, 
comfortably enjoying their pipes, whilst around an 
oval space was collected a crowd of Kawasses, 
soldiers, Koords, Turks, and Jews; in the midst, a 
couple of men were exhibiting various goods, 
clothes, arms, &c., to the bystanders, and shouting 
out the prices that were bid. These were the effects 
of a petty governor, who had been condemned for 
extorting money from the rustics, or, as the 
Turkish phrase exactly translates that of the 
Scriptures, for ‘devouring’ the orphans and widows. 
It appeared at first an act of merited severity ; but 
those who know the corruptness of Turkish justice 
would require to hear both sides of the question. 
Under the present system of allotting place and 
power, the practice of taxing the people in order to 
obtain wealth for themselves, is one common to 
most of the officials in the Turkish dominions ; and 
it was very possible that this offender might only 
have been the victim of some of his superiors. 

“The entrance to the governor's house is like that 
to the stable- yard of a farm-house in England ; un- 
painted, rough door-posts, and a puddle of mud 
close to the threshold ; within this sat a kawass on 
a mat, who gave my firman to the secretary, and 
the latter immediately came out and begged me to 
follow him to the Pasha. 

**A court-yard, in which a couple of soldiers 
were conversing, having left their muskets a 
fathom or two off, leaning against the wall, formed 
the approach to a small room where the walls and 
floor were of bare stone, and the greater part was 
occupied by a reservoir into which water of a very 
dirty colour was constantly flowing. Here, on a 
railed platform or large divan of unpainted deal, 
was seated Ismael Pasha, a native of Prevesa, in 
European Turkey, who had been for many years 
Pasha of Angora. He received me with great 
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politeness, and as soon as I had taken a pipe and 
coffee, ordered off the row of gaping servants who 
had stood motionless in the room, and conversed 
on various subjects, exhibiting a considerable 
amount of tact and talent, although his ideas were 
cloudy on all that lay north of Adrianople and 
south of Bagdad. From the windows of his room, 
which overhangs the precipice, was a charming 
view of the valley of the Tigris ; and when I com- 
pared it with that from the walls of Belgrade, I 
found that he and other Turks retain the impres- 
sion, true enough one hundred years ago, that the 
latter is a strong fortress, little conceiving to what 
a state of ruin it had been reduced by genuine 
Turkish neglect. 

“On a second visit, he was still more cordial ; 
pressed me, if I would remain, to quit the Khan 
and come to his house; and when I took leave, his 
secretary followed to prevent my being victimised 
over much for the fees and presents expected by 
the attendants on such occasions.” 


A dinner among the Koords shortly after 
this is amusingly related :— 


‘* We rejoined the Pasha in the morning, some 
miles on the north east, and proceeded among 
occasional patches of cultivation to the Koordish 
village of Kiilletsch, whose governor, or kemala, a 
remarkably handsome specimen of his nation, had 
been accompanying us for some distance. He led 
the way up a little hill on which his house was 
situated, and through a neat courtyard, partly 
formed on the roof of other rooms, to his best 
apartments, where we were struck with the order 
and cleanliness which pervaded everything. The 
house was newly built, in consequence of his former 
residence having been burnt down in some of the 
late troubles so rife in these districts. We were, as 
usual, soon seated, with every man a pipe extended 
before him ; but our Koordish chief and his two 
stalwart sons insisted on standing in the lower 
uncarpeted part of the room, ready to serve us with 
coffee or water. 

**When dinner was prepared, we adjourned to 
the outer apartment, of which one end was open 
to the air, and seated ourselves on cushions 
about a huge round tray of brass, supported by 
a little table of a foot and a half high. The 
edges of the tray were lined with flat cakes of 
freshly-baked bread, and in the midst was placed 
the same dish as we had yesterday partaken of, a 
large roast lamb, stuffed with rice and almonds 
and pistachio-nuts. As soon as we had all per- 
formed ablutions, our host commenced with his 
sinewy hands to tear off masses of meat, and to 
pull out handfuls of the stuffing from the interior, 
portions of which he laid so that each guest could 
conveniently reach them: and as he declined to 
sit down and join us, we all refused to proceed till 
he formed one of the party. 

‘The sheep of these countries have a large flat 
tail of pure fat, which is esteemed a great delicacy, 
and my neighbour, the Pasha, did me the honour of 
repeatedly picking off a lump of it and putting it 
into the palm of my hand, for which, of course, I 
had to look unutterable thanks. We had now 
fared well on our huge dish, when it was removed, 
to make way for an iron pan on legs, about two 
feet in diameter, around which were disposed, 
hissing hot, dozens of small mutton chops, with a 
flavour different to either fried, baked, or grilled, 
and in the middle was collected the rich oily gravy, 
into which all began vigorously to dip their bread. 

‘‘Our appetites were no longer in condition to 
pay attention to anything more; but, lo! another 
whole lamb, larger than the first, cooked in a 
somewhat different manner. In vain our host 
plunged his fingers into the interior and drew 
forth tempting pudding; there was still some at- 
tention to be paid to the usual sinale—-hills of rice 
and basins of yaoort, of refreshing coolness, and the 
whole was concluded by a dish of white mulberries, 
which, though possessing only the flaveur of sugar 
and water, are sent from Armenia as a delicacy to 
Aleppo. 

‘* After the meal, a siesta was the order of the 
day, but I had brought with me from Maden a 





German translation of Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ which I had never had the Opportunity 
of reading since visiting that classic ground ; and 
now I could transport myself so fully into the spirit 
of his pages, that I seemed to lounge in the Form, 
or seat myself as a spectator in the amphitheatre, 
forgetful that an Asiatic sun was shining upon wy, 
and that the blue chain of mountains before me wa 
not the Apennine, but the high land of wil 
Koordistan.” 

As an example of Mr. Smyth's shrewd 
political remarks, which are numerous, ye 
quote the following :— 

“The regeneration of Turkey must. remain only 
an empty sound, until the important point of pro 
vincial government is totally remodelled, Tha 
the pashas are nominated for an undetermined 
period, which may be only a few weeks or months, 
is the first great evil, for it acts as an incitement 
to commence their career by a system of exaction 
and pillage, intended, in the shortest possible time, 
to secure themselves a fortune. 

““Secondly, the mode of levying the taxes, by 
which they chiefly enrich themselves, is one which 
it is only wonderful does not lead to more frequent 
disturbances and insurrections. The amount is 
arbitrary on the part of the government, and the 
people never know how much they must expect to 
pay. Again, the mode of gathering them is » 
corrupt and unjust, that whilst every one employed 
pockets a share of the spoil, the peasant is obliged 
to pay twice or thrice the sum which is receivel 
by government as the tax. 

‘‘To see a pasha, whose coffers are filled with 
gold, surrounded by crowds of attendants, who 
pass their time in utter idleness, and who, mt 
receiving any wages from him, exact all they can 
from their inferiors, is to look upon a specimen of 
the mode in which the great bulk of the labouring 
class is oppressed. Nor is it a marvel that the 
free Koords, when they see this system still in 
action, should prefer a vagabond life, and occ 
sional marauding excursions, to the partial civilix 
ation they might acquire by a settled life in 
villages.” 

Mr. Smyth has great hopes, however, in 
the resources and ultimate prosperity of the 
Turkish empire. He describes it as an m- 
portant locality for mining enterprise, a 
ee that in this department, as with may 
others, nothing is wanting but extended inter 
course and education. 








Travels in Siberia. By 8. S. Hill, Esq. 
Longman and Co. 
Every work relating to the Russian empr 
atpresent attracts publicattention. Whilems 
of the books issuing from the press to meet th 
popular demand are compiled or adapted from 
previous publications, the present volume 
contain the records of travels made beforethe 
existing state of affairs arose, and were pit 
pared without any reference to passing pi 
tical events. Mr. Hill visited many ole 
countries during a three years’ voyage ru 
the world; but he has selected for immediate 
publication the account of the Asiatic reg 
of the Russian empire, as_ being those col 
tries concerning which he has found the lest 
authentic information current in Europe, 
about which he has been most frequet] 
interrogated since his return. Some 4j 
is made in the preface for the tom 
the work, having been written during peace, 
and published after the commencement 0 ¥! 
with the country of whose inhabitants 
treats. But the book is all the more val 
on this account, and appears with the a 
tage of having been prepared with 10 ™ 
ference to passing and changeable e¥ 
In Mr. Hill’s volumes will be fo 
important information on regions little 
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in Europe, conveyed in a style attractive and 
interesting. ‘hey record the observations 
and impressions of an intelligent and enter- 
prising traveller as to the resources and institu- 
tis and people of Asiatic Russia. The 
journal commences with the author’s de- 
parture from Moscow in July, 1847, to visit 
the great fair of Nijhni Novgorod. As this 
has been frequently described, we pass on to 
the account of the passage of the Ural Moun- 
tains, and the descent into Siberia. First, 
however, let us stop at the passage of the 
Volga, and the description of Kazan, the 
ancient capital of the Tatars :— 


“After we had been nearly an hour detained, 
the boat for which we had been waiting returned, 
and we embarked, with our six horses and carriage, 
and with the blessing of the good pope (secular 
priest), for the opposite shore. 

“The Volga is here about a mile in breadth, and 
is very rapid in its course ; and we were more than 
two hours in passing it, owing to its being neces- 
sary to row a mile up the stream before the boat 
may with advantage encounter the full force of the 
current of the great river. 

“The weather was fine, and the temperature 
of the atmosphere was high, while we were 
on the water; but the natural scenery on both 
sides of the river was desolate, and a very little 
relieved by the spare appearance of the works 
of men in the cultivation of the soil, or by the 
dwellings of inhabitants along the river’s banks, 
Upon the bosom of the waters one object alone 
beyond the rail of our own bark, broke the solitude 
and silence of the ever-flowing stream. A large 
vessel, on her inland voyage from the Caspian Sea 
tothe active seat of commerce we had so lately 
visited, was slowly stemming the current under one 
enormous square sail, and with the wind imme- 
diately at her stern, 

*Upon landing, we took some refreshment while 
the carriage was preparing, after which we con- 
tinued our journey. 

“Our road was still across a plain, like that over 
which we had passed upon the opposite side of the 
river, with but little intermission of sand or rude 
sterility, until we came within sight of Kazan a 
= before sunset, at the distance of three or four 
Versts, 

“The ancient city, once the capital of the Ta- 
tars, by whom it was constructed, stands upon the 

t rising ground of the slightly elevated country 
which marks the bounds of the lower lands which 
border the Volga, and affords a highly agreeable 
and picturesque object to contemplate as the 
traveller approaches it by the side of the plain. Its 
ancient Kremlin, with its Tatar towers and its 
gilded Christian spires still mingled with the 
minaret of the Moslem temples of worship, is seen 

“nsing above its white walls, and forming altogether 
a object of moral interest far above that which 
Proceeds from the immediate external beauty which 
It exhibits, 

“Immediately before reaching the town, we 
4 a large pyramidal monument, which will 

emand a further notice, in company with what is 
Pm remarkable within the walls of this ancient 
e Pg our reaching the upper part of the town, 

ve directly into the court of the caravansary, 
‘r ‘arge hotel, which is the general rendezvous of 
a merchants passing east and west of Kazan 
unng their sojourn in this city. 
‘dias is caravansary of Kazan was full of life 
a - entered it, and of interest from the cha- 
a sat scenes which it presented. Both the 
vith 4m the building were spacious, and arranged 
Ma <P aga degree of order. On one side 
tans "yr rooms for the conductors of the 
Ae age merchants, and the apartments of 
Upon the, y whom the resting-place was kept, all 
tion, 0 floor, and a respectable restaura- 
‘as the Russians call a public dining-house, 
wen ry ange corruption of the French term, 
© Noor above ; and throughout the rest of 





the court were lines of store-rooms upon the 
ground floor for the goods in transitu, and, above 
these, all the sleeping chambers for the travellers. 

“* At the moment we arrived, some parties from 
the countries far east of us were unloading their 
waggons to store their goods, in order to afford 
repose to their horses before attempting the pas- 
sage of the sandy plains over which we had just 
passed, and others from the west were making 
the same preparation for a night’s rest after the 
fatigues of the same journey that we had just 
accomplished. Busy Tatars and Kirguise from 
beyond the Ural Mountains, were mingled with 
Russians, all clad in their various costumes of the 
Tatar tunic and the Kirguise and Russian sheep- 
skins ;..while here and there stood a straight figure 
in the dignified caftan, puffing the chiboock, or 
giving directions to the parties occupied with the 
disposition of the various objects of merchandise 
which were spread about the court.” 


The first sight of the plains of Siberia, and 
the arrival at the town of Ikaterinburg, are 
thus recorded :— 


““We were not far beyond the highest point of 
elevation by this pass of the Ural Mountains, in 
our descent toward the plains of Siberia, before we 
perceived a change in the character of the vegeta- 
tion. The same trees and shrubs that we had 
observed in our ascent, were here more thinly sown, 
and more stunted in growth, and abounded in 
evidence of the effects of their greater exposure to 
the winter storms and east winds, than those which 
flourished upon the opposite side of the mountains. 
The larch too, which, as already mentioned, is not 
found upon the European side, nor found at all in 
that part of the country which lies east of the 
range, we observed already in sufficient quantity 
to attract our particular notice. 

‘We had not proceeded far, when a prospect 
opened before us, such as our more gradual ascent 
had not prepared us to expect. The vast steppe or 
plain, which commences at the very base’ of the 
mountains, was seen stretching out to the bounds 
of the view, with scarce a break in the straight line 
which seemed drawn along the margin at which the 
horizon met the sky; while the nearer prospect 
was varied, on our left hand, by a view of the 
village of the gold washings of Neviansk, though 
indistinctly seen, and a silvery stream, wending its 
course through the dark firs that environ it, and on 
the right, by a greater variety of colours in the 
vegetation. 

‘* As we advanced, the village that we had seen 
from the higher point of the road, became hid 
from our sight, while the stream, which is that of 
the Neiva, one of the second or third-class tribu- 
taries of the great River Ob, became more visible ; 
so that we were able now to trace its course through 
a great extent of country, in its passage towards 
the Irtysch and the Ob, through which its waters 
reach the Arctic Sea by the Gulf of Obischer. 

“We had not made above a third of the descent. 
before we obtained a view of the white edifices of 
the first Siberian town, Ikaterinburg, situated in 
a dusky and gloomy portion of the plain. The 
town, however, and the distant view soon disap- 
peared again : and nothing was now to be seen, to 
break the monotonous character of the road, until 
we passed two Tatar tombs upon some elevated 
ground upon our right hand; but concerning 
which, neither our new fellow-traveller nor our 
yemstchik could give us any account, nor had 
heard any legend. We passed now, also, an ostrog, 
or place of rest for the exiles, which is the first at 
which they stop after passing the summit of the 
mountains, which so many are doomed never to 
recross. 

‘We reached Ikaterinburg about sunset; and 
after driving up a newly formed wide street, car- 
peted with moss and grass, and the houses in which 
stood from ahout 50 to 200 yards apart, we turned 
into a caravansary resembling that in which we 
spent so many sad days at Kazan.” 


Of the general appearance of the great 
Siberian steppe, with its villages, hamlets, 
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and people, the following graphic account is 
given :— 

“The night was fine and clear, and the moon 
was near the full, as we entered upon the great 
Siberian steppe. We made our first change at a 
hamlet inhabited by a few herdsmen, and arrived 
after midnight at the village of Béleika, where we 
stopped to make our second change. We made a 
second supper, also, at this village upon excellent 
stchee, rye bread, and rich cream; and with these, 
and the free use of the herbaceous beverage of the 
Chinese, the Russians, and the English, at least the 
two more moderate of the party at the last repast, 
succeeded in neutralising the effects of the wines of 
France, of which we had all made indeed too free 
use. After this, we returned to our tarantass, and 
again proceeded on our rapid way. 

‘*This part of the steppe is still inhabited by the 
Kirgeeze. Throughout the track, however, over 
which the traveller passes, there is a continuous 
line of villages, originating in, and still almost 
wholly dependent upon, the trade which they 
facilitate between China and Russia; and these 
are, for the most part, inhabited by a Russo- 
Siberian population, formed from the descendants 
of former exiles and private adventurers, who differ 
very little in character and manners from the grea 
mass of the population of Russia in Europe, though 
they are entirely free from the restraint of serfdom, 
which is not a part of the law of the land in 
Siberia, as we shall have occasion to see, when 
some more particular remarks force themselves 
upon our attention concerning the institutions of 
the country. 

‘The road continued good, and the country pre- 
sented everywhere the same wild and gloomy 
aspect, with here and there only such little cultiva- 
tion, and plantations of barley, rye, and oats, as 
might be necessary to supply the wants of the 
herdsmen, and travellers and their horses, and some 
cattle that are raised here, during the time that the 
snow entirely covers the fallen grass. 

‘* Nothing could exceed the serenity and beauty 
of the first night of our journey upon the great 
steppe, and, as the moon had risen before the sun 
set, we had the cheerful certainty, that the ever- 
welcome satellite must earlier or later in the night 
be our companion, and a lamp to light us across 
the dreary wastes of country before us, until near 
the end of our journey. ‘The lone orb is as pre- 
cious to the traveller whose journeys are by night, 
as to the navigator, whose trackless path lies 
across unfrequented seas. If famishing wolves 
attacked our horses, or threatened ourselves, we 
could see to shoot them. If robbers of our own 
species appeared, at least they could not stab in 
the dark. And as the effects of the wine wholly 
passed away, even the Frenchman appeared to 
become contemplative; and we sat and silently 
enjoyed the beauty of the night, until, weary with 
the fatigues of the preceding day, we all reclined 
upon our convenient couches, and fell sound 
asleep. 

‘*Upon the second day of our journey, as the 
morning dawned, we came to a small village; and 
as we had to change horses here, we alighted to 
take our accustomed tea. All the herdsmen, 
which comprehended the entire population of the 
place, were, with the exception of a few old men, 
tending their cattle at a distance. But we had no 
difficulty in procuring horses; and after we had 
refreshed ourselves, we took a little leisure stroll, 
and occupied our time in examining the houses 
and premises, like architects in search of new 
ideas, and in making such remarks as we were 
able, upon the manner of life of the inhabitants of 
the great steppe. 

‘*The houses here are constructed of wood, and 
usually of logs laid upon one another, over which 
rises a high roof, similar to that of the houses of 
the viilages in Russia. Those between the two 
extremes, in regard to dimensions and accommoda- 
tion, of which the one where we now breakfasted 
was a fair example, are of one story, and consist of 
two rooms, and a loft partially floored, which forms 
the common sleeping apartment. They are gene- 
rally in the form of a long square, and have gable 
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ends facing the road, and a door in the court or 
waste space which separates the buildings indeed of 
every class, in the Russian or Siberian villages, 
from one another. In the centre of the house 
stands a mass of brickwork, occupying a large por- 
tion of the interior, and containing the stove and 
oven. Upon the side of the door there is a small 
hall, the object of which is to admit of a second 
door, to prevent the penetration of the cold into 
the apartments when the outer door is opened in 
the winter. From this, another door leads on 
either side to a distinct room ; and upon the op- 
posite side of the house, there is sometimes a 
passage between the principal apartments, and 
sometimes a small room entered from one of the 
larger. 

‘*Tn one of the two principal rooms is the oven, 
in which the fire is made in the same manner as in 
those of our bake-houses. In this everything is 
cooked, and all the heat is produced which warms 
the house. The heat which proceeds from it, 
indeed, is sometimes so yreat, in consequence of 
the disproportion between the size of the brickwork 
in which it is set, and of the apartments, that at 
this season we often found it beyond endurance. 
But the opportunity will occur again to speak 
of this remarkable contrivance for warming the 
houses, after we have experienced its advantages 
at the colder season. In the warmest weather, 
however, the cooking is generally done out of 
doors, where we were several times, even now, 
obliged to take our meals, in consequence of the 
heat within. The other of the two larger rooms 
in houses of this construction, is generally reserved 
for the conductors of caravans, and merchants and 
others, whom the peasants furnish with horses. 

‘* Each of these two rooms has either one or two 
small windows, with one pane in each, which in 
this part of Siberia is sometimes of glass and 
sometimes of tale. Of movable furniture they 
usually contain no more than some benches, which 
are placed round the walls, and a table, which 
stands in one of the corners, and is commonly 
reserved for the use of strangers. 

‘* Such of the houses as are superior to these, are 
generally found in the villages at which the govern- 
ment has post stations. They are built after the 
same plan, but have three rooms or four, formed by 
dividing one or both of the ordinary apartments of 
the house. But the houses differing in the scale 
downwards in dimensions and conveniences, have 
but one very small room, which is sometimes a 
mere hovel, with a chimney and oven in the 
centre.” 

The whole of Siberia under the Russians 
was formerly comprised within one govern- 
ment, of which Tobolsk was the capital. But 
the country is now divided into two grand 
governments, which are called Eastern and 
‘Western Siberia, and each of these is divided 
into several lesser governments. Western 
Siberia comprises the governments of Omsk, 
Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Yenessei, and Eastern 
Siberia those of Irkutsk, Ochotsk, Yakutsk, 
and that of the great peninsula of Kamts- 
chatka. The present seat of government of 
Western Siberia is at Omsk, and that of 
Eastern Siberia at Irkutsk. We give part 
of the author’s description of Ochotsk, one of 
the remotest towns of Eastern Siberia :— 

‘*The town of Ochotsk lies in latitude 59° 15’ N. 
and longitude 143° 10’ E., and is situated a little 
eastward of the point at which the coast deviates 
from the north-east and south-west direction, in 
which it stretches for several degrees further south- 
wards, and now lies nearly due east and west, by 
which the country is laid open to the full effects of 
the south winds. It is a naval port, and has both 


an arsenal and shipyard, and a naval school. Its 
population consists of the officials, comprising the 
commandant, who is always a captain in the navy, 
and usually of the first grade, five or six other offi- 
cers, and about 300 seamen, with several officers 
in the civil service of the government, and a few 
merchants, The little town stands at about a verst 








from the entrance of the harbour, upon the inner 
side of a long peninsula or neck of land, formed 
entirely of shingles, on one side of which is the sea, 
and on the other the River Ochota. Its buildings 
consist of about 150 log-houses and huts, a govern- 
ment-house, a barrack, a church, and a hospital, 
besides those of the arsenal and shipyard, which 
are placed a little below the rest of the town. 

‘‘Nothing can be more desolate and wretched 
than the aspect of this remote town and the country 
that surrounds it; though to our eyes, after our 
arduous journey, its meanest hut was most grateful 
and refreshing. Upon the occasion of our first 
walk among its buildings, we observed that they 
were not placed without some of that regard to 
order which distinguishes all the Russian towns 
and villages. There was even, notwithstanding its 
inconsiderable commerce, a double row of buildings 
containing a few shops, and though very badly 
supplied with merely a few articles for domestic 
uses, yet representing the gostinnot dvor. The 
barrack was of two stories, but was fast falling to 
decay. The hospital was better. But the church 
is the most lone and wretched imaginable. It 
stands apart from the houses upon a little elevation 
of the shingles, and has a burial ground attached 
to it, the rails of which were, however, fallen down 
for want of solid earth to support them. More- 
over, we heard afterwards, that it was impossible 
to place the remains of the dead out of reach of the 
wolves, by which they were continually raked from 
the shingles amidst which they were laid. 

‘‘The importance, as well as the support, of the 
town of Ochotsk, are derived from its character of 
a naval depét, and from its being the channel of 
intercourse between Kamtschatka and the interior 
of the country. Formerly, it enjoyed also advan- 
tages arising from its being the port of the Russo- 
American Company, which has been removed to 
Ayan. Two vessels have been built in its ship- 
yard ; but neither of which is fit to navigate the 
seas of these high latitudes. 

‘*The great disadvantages under which the town 
labours, arise from the excess of cold experienced 
upon this coast in these latitudes, and from the 
sterile character of the country which borders the 
coast, but above all from its extreme unhealthiness. 
These drawbacks, indeed, to its progress are so 
great, that were it not for the salmon with which 
the Ochota abounds, the expense of the mainte- 
nance of the town would be far greater than any 
benefits which it returns. 

‘*The unhealthiness of Ochotsk is more the effect 
of the position of the town with respect to the sea 
and the surrounding country, than of its latitude 
and longitude. Placed between the ocean, and 
lands which in summer are heated by so many 
hours of sunshine, it is exposed during the best 
months of the year to almost perpetual cold and 
damp winds from the sea; while in the spring it is 
subjected to the effects of an impure air, proceeding 
from animal matter in a state of decomposition, 
which covers the morass along the opposite shores 
of the river. Here great quantities of salmon take 
shelter in the autumn, and are frozen, and lie em- 
bedded during the winter ; and when the sun melts 
the ice in the spring, the swamps are found covered 
with the péstiferous animal matter. Thus the little 
settlement, as often as the wind is off shore, is ex- 
posed to all the effects of the malaria ; and fevers 
and diarrhcea now prevail. The causes, indeed, of 
the pestilence are not of long continuance ; for as 
the rivers begin to swell, by the melting of the snow 
at their sources, the morasses which border them 
are cleared of the intolerable nuisance. But 
scarcely, however, does this take place, before the 
town is subjected to the winds, almost as destruc- 
tive to health as the pestilential atmosphere from 
which it has been se lately relieved. 

‘* Tt is said by the inhabitants, that Ochotsk, so 
unblessed by nature, wants, in effect, three out of 
the four elements which compose the material world 
and support life elsewhere. Their houses, they 
say, are built upon loose shingles, amidst which 
their dead sleep; and thus they must needs want 
the proper element that composes the earth. For 
their water, they say, that in summer they have to 
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send ten or twelve miles up the current of the river 
which flows in a brackish stream by their doors, 
And when the state of the ice in spring and autumn 
prevents their so doing, and the snow which they 
melt in winter is gone, they have to drink of 
single impure spring, from which flows all th 
water they possess. And their air, the clemen 
denied to no living creatures that walk the earth 
is at one season rendered insufferable by the cases 
above mentioned, and at another loaded with dif 
snow, and at a third a mere blast from the ocean, 
almost as inimical to life as*the malaria with whic 
it is loaded in the spring. Fire, they say, alone of 
the four elements comforts them. 

“¢This picture, which the people of Ochotsk draw 
of their own sad condition, is but little exaggerated, 
From sixty to sixty-five, out of about 300 sailoy, 
were sick in the hospital the whole time of mystay 
here, and nearly the same proportion of the con- 
stant inhabitants of the town were suffering fron 
complaints incident to the climate. The Russim 
Government does much to repay the officers for the 
inconveniences to which they are exposed at this 
remote station; but they cannot do too much for 
men subjected to so many trials of patience in » 
bad a climate, for the interest and advantage of 
their country. Their term of service is usually five 
years, during which they receive double pay, with 
a certainty of promotion at the expiration of the 
term.” 

From Ochotsk Mr. Hill hada “ plea- 
sant excursion to Kamtschatka in a Russian 
war ship, which in its earlier days had beens 
Newcastle collier. The account of Kamts 
chatka will be read with much interest, as well 
as the record of the cheerful time spent in 
the society of his Russian fellow-travellers, 
and the residents in these remote region. 
The account of the Kamtschatka dogs wil 
delight Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who, inhis 
recently published book of ‘Sporting Re 
miniscences,’ alleges that the dog is by nature 
an animal far more fitted for working mn 
harness than either horses or bullocks, and 
who strove hard to prevent the passing of the 
act of parliament to prevent their being made 
serviceable for draught and other labour m 
this country :— 

‘This remarkable and valuable animal must be 
considered as indigenous in this country, where le 
is found roving wild upon the hills, and subsisting 
in precisely the same manner as the wolf. In his 
nature, both physically and in respect to his temper 
and disposition, he seems about equally to resemble 
that tameless animal and the mastiff; yet not pte 
cisely in the manner that might be supposed # 
arise from the cross breed of the two species, bat 
rather as possessing some of the qualities of the 
one and of the other, neither confounded nor moti: 
fied, but distinctly marked, and perhaps in equal 
perfection to the same qualities possessed severally 
by those animals. He is about the ordinary s# 
of the mastiff, and his colour is usually buf « 
silver: grey, with the several darker oF Tighter 
shades of these colours as an invariable basis. hi 
form of his body is like that of the mastiff; buths 
head more nearly resembles that of the wolf, His 
ears stand up in the same manner, and are br 
same form as those of the wolf. But itis @ 7" 
eye, and the character of the sense of which 
feature is the organ, and in the habits which 
engenders, and in his’ disposition, that the dog 
Kamtschatka most distinctly resembles the ‘ta 
Like his fellow-rover, he sleeps more by day a 
by night, and he sees better by the little es 
alforded by the stars or the moon than by the 
of the sun; which has given rise to the same vt 

. ° =. shi c tt unknown 
error concerning his vision, which is no ” 
among ourselves regarding the cat, that he can 
in the dark. baad 

“‘If there be any exception to the distin 
manner in which the dog of Kamtschatka p* 
sesses the character and qualities of _. in 
animals to which we have compared, ag ith 
regard to his voice, which is heard in low 
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and undistinguishable sounds, between the bark 
and the howl of both those animals. 

“Tn respect, more particularly, to his disposi- 
tion, and what may be termed his moral qualities, 
he may be pronounced to be very intelligent in all 
that regards the labour in which he is engaged, very 
eager to work, and obedient, like the canine species 
generally, to one master alone, but without being 
susceptible of that kind of attachment which more 
or less in all other species of the dog, enables us to 
sympathise with them, and even sometimes excites 
in us a degree of friendship which not every one of 
our own species is able to inspire us with. Thus, 
every pack or team of dogs must be always driven 
by the same hand and guided by the sane voice, 
which the whip, and not caresses, has taught them 
to remember and obey. 

“The dog with these qualities becomes in this 
country a very serviceable animal. Whatever, 
indeed, our horses and bullocks perform for us, if 
we except carrying us on their backs and plough- 
ing our arable land, the dogs perform for the 
Kamtschadales. There is, however, little employ- 
ment for them in summer; at which season they 
are allowed to range about and get their food, 
which they generally find in the rivers, in the best 
manner they can. Some pains are at all times 
required to keep them in good temper and at peace 
with their neighbours, both human and of their 
own species. All who keep a team have near their 
houses, when the snow is on the ground, either 
stakes driven into the earth, or poles set up just in 
the same manner that they are placed to form the 
frame of a wigwam, to which the dogs are attached 
singly or in pairs. But it is necessary that, when- 
ever they are paired, whether, indeed, at the 
stakes or in harness, that those which are put 
together should be not only of the same family, but 
of the same litter, or at least that they should have 
been paired since they were puppies. The greater 
part of them it is at no time safe to leave loose. 
The younger dogs are said to be the most danger- 
ous i this way. They will not only kill domestic 
fowls at all times (which cannot, therefore, be kept 
by the Kamtschadales), and dogs of the smaller 
species that may chance to be brought to the place, 
but they have been known to destroy children. 
While they do not work, they are tolerably fed, 
and have usually an allowance of half a dried 
salmon, or a portion weighing about two pounds a 
day; but when they labour they are worse treated 
and more stinted than the Siberian horses, and are 
only given half the quantity of food they receive 
when at Test; yet they will under this treatment 
perform journeys of three or four weeks’ duration 
with much less repose than the horse would require. 
Nay, they will even upon a journey of four or five 
days, work for fourteen or sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four without tasting any food whatsoever, 
and without appearing to suffer any diminution of 
strength; and the universal opinion is, that the less 
food they receive on this side starvation when 
travelling, the better. 

é There were probably about eight or ten of 
pol age or os of dogs at Petropavlovski at 
each, ge ering from seven to fifteen dogs in 

number in a train is always uneven. 
+he reason of this arrangement is, that the most 
intelligent dog of the pack is selected as a leader, 
Fi _ alone, and is guided solely by the voice of 
sires che, kyourschik, as he is termed by the 
follow _ id any use of reins, and the rest 
wholly oe oot — penn they become 
$6 Gavel with e, pe! ich renders it dangerous 
i diane | ms tis, however, is chiefly in 
pe door rd in — the deer abounds, where they 
of the dee y ee . Such is their love for the flesh 
pe t, that they are said to smell that animal 
ps at the distance of two versts; and whenever 
ps od a incentive to the chase, they start off, 
ny pa ah their driver, and whomsoever he 

Eee her a 

r ging this season, the 

Iyourschn, Politely sent me his nartee and his 
ttle Ps fe . train of fifteen dogs, to make a 
travellin ‘Th y way of trying this method of 
g. € nartee is a long, light, little 








sledge, appearing at first sight as much too long as 
the Siberian ordinary sani is too short; and its 
seat is not higher than fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the ground, and it very rarely carries more 
than one person besides the driver. It is by no 
means a comfortable vehicle, on account of its 
affording no shelter, and no means of reclining ; for 
which, indeed, it could not be adapted without 
more inconvenience than advantage, on account of 
the constant upsets to which the traveller is ex- 
posed, owing to there being no beaten tracks or 
roads, and but a very little level ground in the 
country. 

“« Having seated myself upon this frail little car- 
riage, which had only a light frame back, and 
which luxury is not, indeed, a necessary part of 
the national sledge, the kyourschik placed himself 
in front, just as a lady sits her horse, with a stout 
stick in his hands, about five feet in length, which 
was not, as a stranger might suppose, for beating 
or terrifying the dogs, but to keep the sledge from 
upsetting. This part of the duty of the driver, 
indeed, is in general a most laborious occupation, 
as much owing to the perpetual obstructions which 
the sledge encounters, and the unevenness of the 
ground, as to its liability to upset, on account of 
its own great length in proportion to its breadth. 

‘¢ Among the better qualities of the Kamtschatka 
dog, has been mentioned his willingness and even 
eagerness to labour. But this partly, perhaps, 
arises from his being, at least at this season, too 
full of rest, and from the less restraint which he 
finds from his harness when at work, than from 
his chain when at the stake. The sight of one of 
these sledges in motion is, indeed, a sight so agree- 
able to the eyes of those at the stake, and the dogs 
in it are subjects of such envy, that wherever it 
appears it is the signal for a howl of exultation and 
hope, which spreads from pack to pack among all 
the dogs in the place, until the whole amphi- 
theatre within which the town is seated, resounds 
with the canine halloo. Thus, from this hour until 
T left Petropavlovski, the voice and peculiar howl 
of the Kamtschadale dog rang perpetually in our 
ears.” 

Of the agricultural, mining, and other in- 
dustrial and commercial operations of the 
country, Mr. Hill gives valuable descriptive 
and statistical notices. A map of the Russian 
Empire, with the author’s route, is prefixed 
to the work. 








The Three Days of Wensleydale; the Valley 
of the Yore. By Ww G. M. Jones 
Barker, Esq. Dolman. 

Unper this title Mr. Barker has published a 

very interesting historical and topographical 

account of the beautiful district of Yorkshire 
known as Wensleydale, or the Valley of the 

Yore. The three days signify three periods— 

the first, that of old Catholic times; the 

second, that of change at the epoch of the 

Reformation; and lastly, the state of Yore- 

vale in our modern era of railroads and com- 

merce. The geography and general aspect of 
the country is thus described:— 

‘‘Wensleydale, otherwise called Yorevale or 
Jorevalle, is a beautiful and extensive valley in the 
wapentake of Hang West, in Richmondshire, 
North York. It may be considered to commence 
at Kilgram Bridge, and to extend, stretching west- 
ward, almost as far as the Lady’s Pillar on the 
confines of Westmoreland. This, however, is 
modern Wensleydale. The ancient boundary was 
where Bain fell into Yore on the south side, and 
Meerbeck on the north. All the country west of 
that to Hell Gill was a wild forest. 

‘Tn this district a variety of scenery exists, un- 
surpassed in beauty by any in England. Moun- 
tains, clothed. at their summits with purple heather, 
interspersed with huge crags, and at their bases 
with luxuriant herbage, bound the view on either 
hand. Down the valley’s centre flows the winding 
Yore, one of the most serpentine rivers our island 








boasts; now boiling and foaming in a narrow 
channel over sheets of limestone—now forming 
cascades only equalled by the cataracts of the Nile 
and anon spreading out into a broad, smooth 
stream, as calm and placid as a lowland lake. On 
the banks lie rich pastures, occasionally relieved at 
the eastern extremity of the valley by cornfields. 
Other streams, mere mountain torrents, increase 
the waters of the Yore during their course; and 
below Ulshaw, in the lands of East Witton, the 
Cover, which gives name to an adjacent dale, 
becomes united with them. 

‘“¢The briefest, but perhaps the best historian of 
Wensleydale, Maude, after speaking of the Yore 
being differently named Ure, Eure, and Jore— 
losing its title below Boroughbridge, where it re- 
ceives the insignificant Ouse—and when after- 
wards augmented by the Derwent becoming the 
mighty Humber—justly says of its changed appella- 
tion, that it ‘is a circumstance that provokes the 
poet’s ire and exclamation. At what period this 
reform took place, we have not been able to deter- 
mine; but there is a strong presumption that the 
river which now washes the walls of York was 
anciently called Eure or Yore, whence the city 
seems to have derived its name;’ as also did the 
county. Long before, Leland had been puzzled as 
to where the /sis and the Ure mingled their 
waters. In reality, the Ure was the Roman Isis. 

* * * * * 





‘<There are several smaller dales branching out 
of Wensleydale, of which indeed they may be ac- 
counted part. Of these the principal are Bishop- 
dale, and Raydale, or Rodale,-—the valley of the 
Roe; which last contains Lake Semerwater, a 
sheet of water covering a hundred and five acres, 
and about forty-five feet deep. Besides this lake, 
the natural objects of interest in the district best 
known are Aysgarth Force, Hardraw Scaur, Mill 
Gill near Askrigg, and Leyburn Shawl; the last is 
a lofty natural terrace from which the eye may 
range from the Cleveland Hills, at the mouth of 
the Tees, to those bordering upon Westmoreland. 
Rich in historic associations, Wensleydale contains 
the royal castle of Middleham, Richard the Third’s 
favourite residence; Bolton Castle, built by and 
long appertaining to the Scropes, where Mary 
Queen of Scots spent a short portion of her sad 
captivity in England; and the Cistercian Monastery 
of Jorevalle or Jerveaux, a rich and mitred Abbey, 
now merely a pile of ruins. In Coverdale are the 
remnants of Coverham Abbey. 

“The district is celebrated for the produce of 
its dairies, it consisting chietly of grazing farms ; 
and Middleham Moor is well known as one of the 
first training grounds for race-horses in England. 
The villages, which are numerous, are for the most 
part neat; and there are several gentlemen’s seats 
pleasantly situated. To the botanist the vale pre- 
sents attractions, as it produces many of our rarer 
plants, and in it the ornithologist will find more 
than one-half of our English land-fowl. On the 
moors grouse are plentiful ; the wild cat and pine- 
marten are still occasionally found in the woods. 
In ancient times, wolves abounded. Fish are 
plentiful in the Yore and its tributary streams, and 
in Lake Semerwater; almost every mountain beck 
contains splendid trout, and in spawning time large 
salmon frequent the river. There are mines of lead 
and coal; the former were worked in the reign of 
King John, if not earlier, while freestone, slate, 
and lime are easily obtained ; nor are either iron or 
copper wanting, although not worked. The 
natives are a fine hardy race, stern of mood and 
somewhat rude in manners and in speech, but 
kind and hospitable to an extreme; retaining many 
of their forefathers’ customs unchanged by modern 
refinement.” 

A country so remarkable for natural —— 
and rich in historic associations, affords ~~ 
materials for a local chronicler and 
seriber. 

‘Tt is no mean boast (says our author) for 
so secluded a valley to have produced a Queen 
of England, a Prince of Wales, a Cardinal Arch- 

bishop, three other archbishops, five bishops, 
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three chancellors, and two chief-justices of England ; 
not to mention the distinguished abbots, earls, 
barons, and knights, who were also natives; one 
of whom, John Nevile, Duke of Bedford, presents 
the only instance of an English nobleman being 
deprived of his rank by Act of Parliament, on 
account of his poverty. The list of former resi- 
dents is further swelled by the reigning Earls of 
Brittany and Richmond; the Kings Edward IV. 
and Richard IIT. ; Mary, Queen of Scots; Harcla, 
Earl of Carlisle; Richard Nevile, Earl of Salis- 
bury, and his sons, the potent ‘King-maker’ the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Marquis of Montague, 
all men world-renowned in their day, besides others 
of less note and too tedious to name.” 

With most of the descriptive and narrative 
arts of the work every reader will be pleased, 
ut Protestants will smile at the author’s re- 

presentations of the glories of the past “ Ages 
of Faith,” and the miseries and evils of our 
modern age of Protestantism. We suspect, 
from some of the statements as to the remains 
of pristine simplicity of manners among the 
people of Yorevale, that the light and influ- 
ence of evangelical religion has not yet pene- 
trated much below the surface in these parts. 
But educational and moral statistics do not 
enter into the plan of Mr. Barker’s work. THis 
contrasts of the state of the district are con- 
fined to matters of ceremony and sentiment, 
as in the following account of the churches 
and tombs of “the Catholic day :”"— 

‘*And those abbeys, and those churches—con- 
sider but their beauty, of which, indeed, few 
moderns can form a just conception. No white- 
wash defaced them, no uncouth pews of mouldering 
wood, no mildew'was on the walls, no sepulchral 
tablets, attributing superhuman virtues to frail 
humanity. The sunbeams streamed through 
painted glass, revealing the figures of the Blessed 
Virgin, of saints, and of angels; falling at last in 
mellow light upon the diapered and stained floors. 
On the pavement were brasses just naming the 
faithful departed, and perhaps, on one or two 
superior tombs, recumbent effigies of knights and 
ladies, meekly looking up towards heaven, their 
hands folded on their bosoms in attitude of prayer, 
even as they had died; and for all, and for each, 
the simple but touching Christian inscription, — 
‘Of your charity pray for their souls.’ ”’ 

As a contrast to this pretty picture of. the 
“recumbent knights and ladies, meekly 
looking up to heaven, with their hands folded 
on theirbosoms,” the following epitaph, said to 
be from Pewsey churchyard, Dorsetshire, is 
presented as characteristic of modern piety 
and taste :— 

‘*Here lies the body—of—-Lady O’Looney— 
great neice of Burke,—commonly called the sub- 
lime.—She was—bland, passionate, and deeply 
religious ;—also, she painted—in water colours,— 
and sent several pictures—to the exhibition.— She 
was first cousin—to Lady Jones :—and of such— 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ A most astounding climax!” exclaims the 
= and impartial chronicler of Wensley- 

ale. A long note descriptive of the English 
Puritans is extracted from Hepworth Dixon’s 
Life of Blake, as if this work were of any 
historical authority, except in regard to the 
biographical facts which it contains. The 
extract is one of the worst passages in Mr. 
Dixon’s book, and is as much a real picture 
of the English Puritans as is to be found in 
‘Hudibras,’ or in some of the grossest comedies 
of the age of the Restoration. Had Mr. 
Barker’s book not contained these blots, we 
could have spoken of it with entire approval, 
as the Catholic enthusiasm of the writer adds 
a glow of poetry to many parts of the 
volume. The work is illustrated by en- 
gravings. 








Reminiscences of a Huntsman. By the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley. With Illustrations 
by Leech. Longman and Co. 

Sporting men will not require any recom- 

mendation of a book written by one so dis- 

tinguished in their circles as Mr. Grantley 

Berkeley. We pass over the anecdotes of the 

chase, which with all their excitement have 

always a sameness in everything but the style 
of narration, and give a few passages sug- 
gestive of other thoughts and feelings than 
the mere reminiscences of a huntsman. For 
much of the roughness and wrong with which 
sportsmen are chargeable, both towards the 
peaceful and industrious cultivators of the 
soil, and the poor animals that furnish them 
with amusement, we cannot offer any 
apology, and even Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
must now look back with regret on some of 
the scenes in which he took part in the 
buoyant and reckless heat of youth. But 
underneath the rude exterior there is seen the 
substance of genial and kindly as well as bold 
and manly nature, and it is pleasant to read 

such sentiments as the following from a 

veteran sportsman :— 


‘‘In winding up these reminiscences, and in 
speaking of my sporting inclinations yet existing, 
supposing that I had a domain of my own, I think 
that at my present time of life, I should feel as 
much or more pleasure in rearing, taming, and 
taking care of birds and animals, and of affording 
them rest and enjoyment around me, than I should 
have in the active pursuit of their lives. Land- 
seer’s beautiful picture of ‘The Forester’s Family,’ 
should have a living illustration at my door; where, 
though I might still kill the fat stag or buck at the 
right season, as well as the ‘yeld hind,’ or ‘dry 
doe,’ and the ‘aver,’ or ‘hevier,’ as it is vulgarly 
called, between the seasons of the male and female 
deer, still my chief amusement and pursuit would 
be in nursing and rearing Heaven’s creatures, 
rather than in their chase and destruction; and 
when age had come upon me, if given the blessing 
of a gradual descent into the grave, I would be 
found in my white hairs and faded limbs still 
poring over the beautiful mysteries of animal life, 
the economy of flowers, and of the fossil world, 
which latter as yet proves that but little of the 
true history of the earliest state of the universe 
has been handed down to man.” 


His own waning interest in the chase does 
not prevent the author from speaking highly 
of its social as well as physical advantages :— 


‘* Let not people suppose that when a man leads 
the life of a sportsman, that his time is thrown 
away on a course of life unprofitable as well as 
harsh to himself and the surrounding poor. A 
sportsman’s habits bring him into very wholesome 
contact with all his neighbours, particularly with 
the yeoman and labourer, who at times join him in 
the open-hearted spirit which a common pursuit 
and pleasure induces. The young lord of the estate 
learns by personal practice to view his tenants in 
the light of companions and friends, as well as 
mere machines to pay him the rent, through which 
he procures his pleasures. Contact and conversa- 
tion with them in scenes of amusement give him 
an insight into their characters, and show him that 
there may be a very good soul contained in a smock 
frock, and that it is not always the best heart and 
readiest hand that beats under laced vests, or 
abides in akid glove. The pleasures he pursues, 
though guarded and asserted ever so strictly, should 
be shared in by his tenants, and made to remune- 
rate the labouring population as much as possible, 
and they should be taught to discover that in game- 
preserving they invariably were the gainers, by an 
abstinence from illegal offence. It has ever been 


my plan to give a labouring man who brought me 
a leveret, or took care of a nest of pheasants or 
partridges, three times as much as he could have 
got had he stolen them, while at the same time 





eet 





the above fact having been made known I haye 
never failed to enforce the law against all offenders 
and I have found that a sharp punishment has 
made a thievishly-inclined and bad labourer g 
trustworthy and a good one. My reminiscence ag 
well as my experience, as a justice of the peace, 
a game-preserver, and a gentleman, addicted to ql] 
the sports of the field, lead me to the conclusion, 
that aman can be a sportsman, and an accom. 
plished and graceful member of society at one and 
the same time, and that there is no class in the 
community whose situation can be more usefully 
beneficial than that possessed by the owner of the 
castle, the manor-house, or mansion ; their know. 
ledge of their tenantry, and of all the working 
classes, fitting them the more aptly to become the 
first ministers as well as the parliamentary servants 
of the Crown.” 


A pleasant personal picture and autobio. 
graphical sketch occurs in the opening of the 
book. We omit the details about the author's 
personal appearance, for even the accurate 
report of the “ height, six feet two,” “ weight, 
thirteen stone,” sprinkling of snow on the 
hair, and “ crowsfoot” on the face, convey 
no more distinct idea to a stranger than the 
description upon a Foreign-office passport. 
But of the following scene a vivid idea may 
be realized:— 


‘While writing this work, I am sitting in my 
study at Beacon Lodge, the wide and open window 
admitting the southerly air fresh from the blue wave 
of Christchurch Bay. There are but seventy yards 
of short turf and lawn between me and the edge of 
the cliff. The furthest pet from me is my gry 
forest-pony, Dingle, calmly cropping the short 
greensward, while round her legs are frisking a 
quantity of rabbits. Here and there some beautiful 
little bantams, with their chickens, are in search of 
insects ; the group varied by several hybrids bred 
from the bantam and pheasant. Nearer to the 
house are rabbits stretched in the sun, and basking 
in company with Brenda, the pet of the drawing- 
room, a greyhound who won the Puppy stakes of 
her year at the Greenway, in Gloucestershire. A 
New Forest fawn, now approximating to a doe, 
and, locally, almost the last of her race, bounds 
in play here and there, where used to frisk my poor 
Gazelle; and a stout game-cock seems to preside 
over all, one or two pert little bantam-cocks abso- 
lutely availing themselves of the shadow of his tall, 
bluff breast as a cool place to crow from. When 
they crow, the only effect it has on the warrior 1s 
to make him turn his head a little on one side, to 
look out at the corner of his eye, as if he would say, 
with the Frenchman, ‘Est-il pour de rire, ou pour 
de bon” A pheasant, a partridge, or a hare, occa 
sionally joins the various groups, and Baron, the 
deer-dog, will sometimes walk through them all 
without causing the slightest terror or commotion, 
and, thumped at by the hinder leg of some of the 
rabbits, in the midst of them claim a quiet comer 
in the sun. By my side, and watching my pen 8 
it moves, sit two goldfinches, trying to sing down 
any slight scratching it may make on the paper; 
and at my foot a merry starling, who at times m4 
season is ‘slightly indisposed, but as invariably 
cured by the administration of a spider. All these 
creatures know me; and, to make amends for the 
war and chase that I carry into other localities, I 
try to make my lawn and premises a scene of amity 
and peace. sd eg 

“‘'There is a general move among the living things 
from Dingle down to the rabbits ; the move is te 
wards the house. The noise of the drawing-room 
window, opening from the ground, is heard, and 
run is made by the tamer creatures to their mistress 
for some food; the wilder ones sit up and ry 
and some draw near to pick up such part. of the 
fare as may be carried by others to a little distance, 
To me all this is very beautiful; and I feel, an 
am happy in the idea, that when the muscle 
lithe o’ limb have left me, and age comes on, + cn 
sit among Heaven’s creatures in passive admiration, 
and pursue my favourite study,—which, to ny 
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mind, never palls, —the study of animate and in- 
* ” 
animate nature. 


We must give another sketch of thorough 
English scenery and life:— 

“Ona very cold snowy morning, the sleet driving 
before a northerly wind as sharp and hard as pow- 
dered glass, the ditches filled with snow, and the 
roads opposite every gateway or shard in the hedge 
thwarted by drift, stained by dust from the ploughed 
lands, I set off to meet Lord Malmsbury at the 
Queen public-house, at Avon, to shoot wild-fowl on 
the river of that name. All the little boys that met 
me on the way had blue cheeks and red noses, and 
were muffled to the chin with worsted comforters, 
truants in some cases tarrying from school to slide 
on the ponds, or, most unnecessarily, on the foot- 
paths, to the great risk of falls among red-cloaked 
old women. There was not a sparrow on the cot- 
tage thatch, where the chimney’s warmth had 
thawed the snow, that did not seem to have his 
great-coat on, so bluffed were the feathers ; and not 
afrozen-out duck, who did not glance up at the 
pendent icicles on the roof, and seem to be putting 
upa prayer forrain. Farm-yards looked comfort- 
able in their deep straw newly flung from the barn- 
doors; and pigs thatched themselves with it while 
they rooted beneath for any fallen grain. Cocks 
and hens sat under the sheds, all windows were 
closed, the glass frosted by the breath inside; and 
in all houses containing large families a coughing 
chorus was kept up by every mother’s son and 
daughter: twins hooped a duet; the father or 
grandfather, out of work or too ill to go to it, occa- 
sionally coughed a bass solo, and not « soul seemed 
able to speak but the good wife, who had the care 
of every body, and talked for them all! It was a 
propitious morning for the sport, and my retriever 
Jessie and myself got out of the little carriage 
used for purposes of the field, as if we had been 
sugared for a Christmas present. Horse to the 
stable, man and dog to the settle. ‘No! my good 
hostess,’ T exclaimed, to Mrs. Carey, ‘not to the 
little parlour,’ which on these occasions had a fire 
ready lighted for us; ‘I am all for the well-smoked 
chimney corner, its settle, and the blazing turf. 
Now the little round table, a glass of ‘dog’s nose’ 
(gin and beer with a little sugar and a toast in it, 
White with froth as if in mockery at the snow), and 
then T ll be thawed by the time of Lord Malms- 
bury’s arrival.’ Down we sat, Jessie and I, to 
enjoy our toast and ale, the two heavy double John 
Mantons of eleven gauge, their snowed-on covers 
taken off, in a warm corner. 

“Incamea man. ‘Mercy on us, good fellow, 
shut the door :’ the very snow wants to work in 
and warm its pallid face. ‘Cold morning, sir,’ was 

be reply, ‘Pint 0’ beer, mum !’—bolted in no 
time—and off the rustic went, flapping his arms 
like a windmill. ‘Dash that door, there’s the latch 
‘gain.’ But this time it only opened sufficiently to 
mit & head ;—a queer-looking black face it had 
to it, with grizzled wool above, matching the fall- 
ing sleet on other things: it begged for the still 
outside body to be permitted to come in for a 
moment and warm itself. ‘No,’ was the hostess’s 
oo reply, as she bustled up to the door to 
? ioe at the risk of beheading the trembling re- 
quisi ionist.. ‘This is no place just now for the 
pct you;'—alluding in all probability to my pre- 
‘a ®, 7 the expected approach of Lord Malms- 
rea saw the repulsed body, head and all, as 
7 waste a poor Negro, looked in with longing 
i He € crept past the window, with less clothes 
a vn than T evef saw on anything like a man, 
A assigned in pictorial representations of 
hel was Paso rags hung about him, but chest, 
sist root fae were bare, and nipped by the wind 
Wown,” 3 an inflammatory blue and ferruginous 
him bac gy up, I opened the door and called 
sien of e came. with indistinct or confused 
rt 8 of charity or the cage. ‘Come in,’ I said, 
de. F ome fellow :’ he obeyed me. ‘Come on,’ 
€ next bidding ; and then our conversation, 

up rade been only on one side, termi- 

y MY pouting to the vacant chimney corner 

by my little table—to the considerable geste of 





Jessie and astonishment of mine hostess—into that 
seat the poor Negro mechanically fell. ‘Now, 
then, Mrs. Carey, another pot of hot stuff like 
mine, and some bread and cheese for my guest.’ 
It was brought, and I bade him do justice to it. 
The poor fellow’s mute astonishment at this change 
in his prospects, the reverse so sudden and for- 
tunate, seemed to strike him dumb. I don’t think 
he could speak; but he soon began to rub his 
hands at the fire, and, to use a very expressive 
phrase, to pitch into the viands, sipping his hot 
brew with the most humble but thankful satisfac- 
tion, ‘mine hostess waiting upon him with all the 
civility in the world—seeing that I was to pay— 
and Jessie, in her turn, begging of him a piece of 
his cheese. God forgive me for many a harsh word 
I have hastily spoken in my life to a poor man; 
the food I gave this Negro was no atonement for 
it on my part, for I do not hesitate to say that 
Thad as much pleasure or more in watching this 
houseless, lonely, and famished man eating heartily 
and kindly treated, when most he needed it and 
least expected it, than I had in the day’s wild- 
fowl shooting that was to come. It cost me but 
little, indeed I had not much to give; but, reader, 
believe me when I say the shilling so laid out gave 
me greater happiness than many a five-pound note 
spent in other things.” 


It is chiefly in regard to stag-hunting, 
deer-stalking, and this department of sport, 
that the work contains matter somewhat less 
hackneyed than the ordinary records of the 
chase. Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s opposition 
to the New Forest Improvement Act, some 
years ago, in Parliament, will be remembered, 
and the subject seems to have inspired him 
with poetry, as we find extracts from an un- 
published poem, ‘The Last of the New 
Forest Deer,’ a few lines of which will show 
the style and metre:— 

“T sat me down on the centre hill, 
Where the four rides make a star; 
A buck brows’d there I wish’d to kill 
Ere the season wan’d too far. 
Frisk’d forth the rabbit to the sward; 
But he stamp’d at a fox in cover; 
The fox stole out, and stared me hard 
Ere he sprung on the drain bank-over: 
Through the thick thorns he took his way, 
Mark’d for a space by the screaming jay, 
Her top-knot raised at the prowling ghost, 
As she view’d him from her fir-tree roost.” 

The opposition to the Enclosure Act of the 
New Forest was unavailing, and in course of 
time great changes may occur in that part of 
the country. The following passage contains 
a description of the transition state, which is 
not devoid of historical as well as topogra- 
phical interest:— 

‘The oak that grows on much of the New Forest 
now is not fit for ship- building, and the stag-headed 
nature of the dwarf trees that ornament the low- 
lands proves that there is not a depth of clay suf- 
ficient to nourish such a tap root as would bring an 
oak to perfection. Draining will do much for 
copsewood, but all the draining in the world will 
not remove a sub-soil of shingle or sand, or change 
a rock to clay. In the new plantation lately made 
near Brockenhurst, stand, or stood, several dwarf 
and stag-headed oak-trees, as warnings to ‘the 
planter; and, at the same time, frowning over his 
attempt to wood the lawns, are the high trees on 
the hills, planted there by our forefathers ; and 
throughout the forest it will be seen that on the 
hills the best timber flourishes. I do not mean to 
say that there are not some flats the nature of the 
soil in which will produce a good oak-tree; but I 
speak: generally, and am fully convinced that the 
hills are the places for enclosures. Well, then, on 
such a soil as the New Forest is chiefly made of, 
can it pay the Crown, in the face of the present 
importation of foreign timber, to enclose and plant 
—bearing in mind that to keep forest-cattle and 
ponies out of the enclosure a fence must be main- 
tained nearly as expensive as that which used to 
keep out the deer? I am sure that the Crown will 
lose by any such attempt. By greater economy of 





labour, and by stopping entirely the system of 
peculation and robbery hitherto carried on, a better 
face may be put on the returns; but nothing near 
so good a one as might have been achieved by judi- 
cious management under former circumstances. 
We will say that, by planting, the Crown will get 
rid of some of the common-right (I take that to 
be an idea that is in the mind of the Commission) ; 
also that, by the refusal to admit the run of milch 
cows, they starve out the poor, and get rid, in the 
event of a general enclosure, of the demand made 
in lieu of their kine: still I maintain that the 
forest soil, by planting or by cultivation—well done 
by as the plantations are under Mr. Cumberbatch 
acknowledging as little common-right as possible, 
can never be made to return any remuneration 
for the immense amount of labour which will be ex- 
hausted upon it. As to the sporting prospects in 
black game and pheasant, the newly cut drains, 
and their extent in the new enclosures, will do 
more to deteriorate the number of those birds 
than the act postponing all shooting till the first of 
October achieved in theirfavour. ‘he old hen bird 
with her brood hops easily across one of these 
ditches ; but her recently hatched young, in endea- 
vouring to follow her, invariably, from the width 
and steepness of the sides of the drain, fall in, 
when they either perish on the spot or are carried 
off by the run of water. Some foolish persons, 
called forest keepers, exclaim, ‘What good these 
great enclosures will do to the black game!’ but 
as they are men who look no more into the bot- 
tom of a drain than they do into any other place 
where they might ‘pad’ a vermin or catch a 
thief, their opinion may go for what it is worth. 
The forest with its deer was a happy and con- 
tented land once, and might have been made still 
more so in the way I have pointed out. It is now 
a sad, a discontented, and a complaining waste, 
not much of a nursery for timber, but a wide field 
for the nurture of crime and incendiarism, pro- 
duced by the act of parliament brought in by Lord 
Seymour and the Whigs. Ido not stir a step in 
the forest without hearing complaints from man and 
woman as to the restrictions of the new law, and 
one of their exclamations is, ‘ What have we got by 
the utter destruction of the deer, and why, if they 
are so killed, are we not to enjoy the pasturage 
vacated by them? Instead of getting more in 
fuel and pasturage we now have less, though there 
are no deer to eat it.’ If the feeling remains in 
the forest such as it is, instead of reducing the 
woodmen and keepers, if the plantations are to be 
kept from fire, the staff of watchers must not only 
be amended by the introduction of more active 
men, but the Crown will have yearly to expend a 
heavy sum of money in keeping down the gorse 
and preventing its being accessible to fire, or the 
plantations will not be saved. I am intimately 
acquainted with the people I speak of, by moon- 
light in their boats on the October and November 
as well as the calmer summer sea, in the mackerel 
as well as the herring season. The New Forest 
men, the same who used to ‘run the tubs’ and to 
resist their capture, will talk to me and make me 
acquainted with the general feeling. They know I 
give them peaceful advice, and they are aware that 
I do my best to uphold each law, and that in any 
personal strife I am or have been a match for any 
of them, always, on the other hand, to the best of 
the little means I have, rewarding those who please 
me with a constrained though a liberally intending 
purse; and these facts united put us on a very good 
footing. There is always something better than 
tea to drink when I join in any sport, and they are 
very glad when I come among them. I am not 
injured by their society, and I hope that I have 
served, placed, and promoted many a good man 
who might otherwise have been lost. One of 
these men, not much more than a year ago, had 
made a little money,—start not, reader, when I 
say that he is sternly regarded by the coast guard 
—and he took a farm near my house. The first 
act of possession was, unasked, to offer me the 
exclusive right to kill or preserve any game there 
might be on it, which I accepted. If my hybrids, 
the birds between bantam and pheasant, stray 
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away, as they are apt to do, they are always safe 
if in the hands of men indigenous to the soil, 
and are brought back without injury to a feather. 
I cannot say so’ much for a man who, I believe, 
was once a tallow-chandler at Bath, one of Mr. 
Ross’s importations by way of a tenant under Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay, who sows seeds on—I cannot 
say cultivates a farm. The fawn I reared from 
the forest was this year a graceful doe; she would 
come to my call, feed out of my hand, and was the 
most graceful and innocent pet imaginable. Un- 
fortunately she formed an attachment to an old 
Iceland pony, not. much bigger than herself, brought 
over by the late Lord Stuart De Rothesay, and to 
this pony she paid a daily visit. This led her oc- 
casionally down to the land rented by the tallow- 
chandler I speak of, who immediately loaded a gun 
for her destruction. The instant he did so one of 
his labourers came privately to tell me that my pet 
was in danger; so, having nothing left for it, as I 
had previously reported the deaths of favourite 
animals without redress, I confined her, in the 
hope of inducing her to bear a chain and collar. 
In vain: every wild forest feeling seemed to be 
awakened at such thraldom, and when I shut her 
up in a barn she became sad and suspicious, pining 
for the sweet grass on the cliff and all her pretty 
playmates. I could not bear to see her pine; so, 
an application being made to me for a tame deer 
for a lady, by Herring, of the menagerie in the 
New Road, near Fitzroy-square, I reluctantly made 
a crate in which she could travel by train to London, 
and, with tears in my eyes, saw her depart for the 
station in a cart, eating the last mouthful of green 
grass that ‘ Rosie’ will ever have from my hand. 
Had T let her loose, and the tallow-chandler had 
killed her, I should have risked the commission of 
what would really have been a justifiable homicide, 
so it was best to lesb her go. May the lady, who- 
ever she is, be a kind mistress ; for in a few weeks 


more she will possess ‘the last of the New Forest 
deer.’” 


Having found so much to please us in this 
book, we the more regret the presence of other 
matter of a less commendable kind. Some of 
the anecdotes, with unseemly or irreverent 
jests, might very well have been omitted. 
Neither are the eulogies of prize-fighting and 
other brutalizing sports befitting the cha- 
racter of a legislator and magistrate, not to 
speak of an officer and a gentleman. Some 
allowance must be made for the different state 
of society and of public feeling in the author’s 
early days. The next generation of sports- 
men, let us hope, can retain whatever is 
manly and joyous in their pastimes, without 
the admixture of what is coarse and de- 
grading. We have only to add that some 
clever engravings, after designs by Leech, 
illustrate the lighter parts of the volume. 








NOTICES. 
The Entomologist's Companion. Second Edition. 
By H. T. Stainton. Van Voorst. 
OF this useful little entomological manual, de- 
signed chiefly to teach the young collector how, 
when, and where to look for insects, a new edition 
has just appeared, with much additional matter. 
Mr. Stainton is well known among entomologists 
as a most indefatigable and careful observer of 
insect life, and the narrative of his experience in 
catching and preserving, if not of striking lite- 
rary merit, is recorded in a popular and inviting 
style. One of the most valuable chapters in the 
present edition is a copy of the author’s larva col- 
leeting journal for the past year. It shows in 
pleasing colours how instructive and agreeably ex- 
citing is the life of a naturalist in the field, and 
how many friendships and kindly associations 
spring out of the indulgence, among men, of kin- 
dred rational pursuits. A chapter descriptive of a 
trip to Kilmain and the Isle of Arran, after the 
style of Kirby, though characteristic of the author's 
zeal in his subject, is not so good, and in a fature 


edition might, perhaps as well, be omitted. A list 
of the best localities in the vicinity of London for 
capturing insects will be useful to metropolitan 
collectors ; and there is a valuable additional chapter 
on the habits of Tineina larvee, a group of micro- 
lepidoptera, on which subject Mr. Stainton has 
become by a few years’ energetic study and ob- 
servation the first authority in Europe. 


Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. By 
Lieut. John Lewis Herndon, of the United 
States Navy. With Map and -Plates. Wash- 
ington: Taylor and Maurey. London: Triibner 
and Co, 

In this volume are recorded the reports of an ex- 

ploring expedition, conducted by Lieut. Herndon, 

in the valley of the river Amazon, in 1851 and 

1852, under the auspices of the American Govern- 

ment. The instructions, in brief terms, were to 

examine the present condition of the country, its 
productions and resources, the navigability of its 
streams, its capacities for trade and commerce, 
and its future prospects. These instructions 
Lieut. Herndon and his companion, Mr. Gibbon, 
carried out with much energy and intelligence, 
and a valuable and interesting record of the results 
is presented in this work. The most glowing ac- 
count is given of the natural beauty and resources 
of the district, and the advantages it offers for ex- 
tensive trade and commerce. The facilities of in- 
tercourse with the North-American rivers, by 
means of steamers, are described. Lieut. Herndon 
thinks that the only hindrance to the Americans 
at once entering with spirit into this field of com- 
mercial enterprise, is the monopoly of steam navi- 
gation on the Amazon, kept up by the Brazilian 
Government. Were this removed, he thinks that 
the wealth and population of the country would be 
rapidly increased, under the impulse of busy in- 
tercourse with other nations. Regions now unin- 
habited, or over which only the wild savage roams, 
are capable of supporting millions of civilized 
people, and supplying them with every comfort and 
luxury. Apart from the commercial and political 
objects of the expedition, Lieut. Herndon’s notices 
of the scenery, productions, and people of the 
country will be read with much interest, as well 
as the narrative of his personal adventures and ob- 
servations as a traveller. Not many scientific de- 
tails appear in the book, but the general descrip- 
tions are accurate as well as lively, and the reader 
will obtain much information about a region less 
known than its importance deserves. In the Ap- 
pendix is given a meteorological journal, which 

seems to have been kept with great regularity. A 

map and plates illustrate the volume. 


The Elements of Political Science. By Patrick 
Edward Dove. Johnstone and Hunter. 
Mr. Dove, by his work, ‘ The Theory of Human 
Progression,’ established for himself the reputation 
of an original and philosophical writer. In his 
present treatise on the principles of political science 
we find the same tone of vigorous thought and 
earnest feeling. So far as style is concerned, the 
book is irregular and epigrammatic, consisting 
chiefly of groups of statements and propositions, 
suggestive rather than expository, and more adapted 
for thoughtful study than, popular perusal. With 
some of the author's tenets on national property, 
and other subjects of political economy, we do not 
agree, but they are not questions to be suitably 
examined in the compass of a brief notice. In the 
dissertation on moral dynamics, some ingenious and 
striking views are ably propounded. The conclud- 
ing portion of the volume contains an account of 
an author little known, but whom Mr. Dove digni- 
fies by announcing him as the founder of English 
political economy, Andrew Yarranton. He wrote 
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quantities of timber are to be had for th 
of ships, with the advantage of making the great 
rivers of England navigable. Rules to prevent 
fires in London, and other great cities; with dire. 
tions how the several companies of handicraftane, 
may always have cheap bread and drink. 
Andrew Yarranton, Gent.’ Of the chief topics of 
this scarce and curious old book Mr. Dove gives 
an account, with explanations and comments, (jy 
many points the author seems to have been jy 
advance of his age, and deserves the honourabk 
notice received in the present work. 


The Titans of To-day, and other Poems. By the 

author of ‘Sesostris.’ Hope and Co, 

IN reviewing the tragedy of Sesostris when it 

peared last year (‘L. G.,’ 1853, p. 689), we formed 
a favourable estimate of the writer's powers, and 
the pieces in the present collection do not disa 
point us, though most of them are brief and f 
mentary poems. From one, entitled The Syren’ 

Isle, we give an extract :— 

“ And hark! what sounds are these, 
So more than earthly sweet? 
Wandering harmonious o’er the sunny seas, 
Steeping the soul in dream-like ecstacies, 
For angel lovers meet. 
Row on, row on; why should we fear, 
When all in sight, and suund, and taste, is fair? 
Row on, row on, yet nearer and more near, 
Age is unlovely, solitude is drear,— 
We've strength to spare, 
“Come hither, youth; life passeth quiekly by, 
And age will come and steal the fire away 
That makes thy spirit soar so blithe and high, 
And, eagle-like, outgaze the orb of day; 
Hither, come hither, ready to thy hand 
The golden cups of sparkling pleasure stand, 
Song shall entrance thee, wine shall warm thy blood, 
Earth’s choicest dainties be thy common food, 
Bright eyes shall look in thine, soft hands shall press, 
And thrill thy soul with speechless tenderness, 
Row on, row on, oh! wherefore should we fear, 
When all in sight, and sound, and taste, is fair? 
Row on, row on, yet nearer and more near, 
Age is unlovely, solitude is drear, 
Why should we care? 
“ Alas! whose whitened bones are those that lie 
On that dread shore? 
What wrecks are seattered far and nigh, 
Enough to make the steadfast passer-by 
Weep evermore; 
The brave, the gencrous, and the fair, 
Have found the grave of virtue there, 
More finely wrought, more quickly torn, 
The first to joy, the keen’st to mourn; 
Some moments list they to the strain 
That lures them o’er the treacherous main, 
Till onward, onward, by the rushing tide, 
Madly they’re cast ' 
On pitiless rocks where ravening wolves abide, 
Where hope from human aid is all denied, 
And nought but mercy can redeem the past.” 

In the principal poem, The Titans of To-day, the 
author personifies the despotism, civilization, fre 
dom, and the principles ranged against each other 
in the war of nations which has commenced. Tht 
subject is not of a kind well adapted for ‘this 
method of treatment. In some of the minor pies 
there are fine and pleasing passages. 

Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of the 
British Navy. Second Series. By wan 
Giffard, Esq. Bentley. 

Now that there is a martial spirit abroad aod 

the people a second series of Mr. Giffard’s nara 

of Deeds of Naval Daring forms an exciting 
very amusing volume of railway reading. ; 
present collection consists of fifty anecdotes 0 ‘ 
nowned sea exploits, all more or less worthy @ 
record, and all more or less calculated to inspire! 
combative public with intrepidity and interest ® 
the fortunes of the Baltic fleet. . 
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SUMMARY. ; 
IN the Library Edition of the Waverley Nové 





a book, a small quarto of 195 pages, published in 
1676, of which the copious title-page will give an 
idea of the important and multifarious contents. 
‘England’s improvement by sea and land. To 
outdo the Dutch without fighting. To pay debts 
without moneys. To set at work all the poor of 
England with the growth of our own lands. To 
prevent unnecessary suits of law, with the benefit 

















(A. and ©. Black), the twenty-fourth volume .. 
tains Count Robert of Paris, The frontispiece ® 

view of Constantinople, with the following sententt 
from the story as a motto, which is rea ‘ 
double interest at the present time:—‘“‘ If it » 
possible to survey the whole globe, with sb ng 
fixing a seat of universal empire, all whe 
capable of making such a choice would givé 


of a voluntary register. Directions where vast | preference to the city of Constantine, a8 in 
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the great recommendations of beauty, wealth, se- 
curity, and eminence.” The tale is one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s latest and least successful efforts, 
but some of the historical allusions and descriptive 
scenes are associated with subjects to which public 
attention is now much attracted. In Gibbon’s 
‘Rome,’ chapters xlviiii—l., and Mills’ History of 
the Crusades, the narrative of the historical events 
of the time will be found. In Bentley’s Standard 
Novels (Bentley) appears The Leycesters; or, the 
Sisters Rosalind and Felicia, by the authoress of 
Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages. 

A volume on Zhe Ministry and Polity of the 
Christian Church, in Relation to the Principles and 
Tenets of the Wesleyan Methodists (John Mason), 
by the Rev. Alfred Barrett, presents ecclesiastical 
and historical views from the peculiar position occu- 
pied by the author and the strict adherents of the 
Methodist connexion as stereotyped by John 
Wesley. Dr. Cumming’s ingenious works continue 
to multiply, most of them apparently being pub- 
lications of his pulpit discourses. Among the 
latest are The Great Sacrifice; or, the Gospel 
according to Leviticus, (J. ¥. Shaw;) The Com- 
forter ; or, Thoughts on the Injluence of the Holy 
Spirit, (J. F. Shaw;) and a prophetic speculation 
on the doom of Turkey. 

On the subject of the Russian war, various 
pamphlets and papers appear, but most of them of 
passing interest. Gregory's Strategical Map of the 
Seat of War (Routledge) shows the position of the 
hostile armies at the present time, andsome marginal 
notes containing statistical information as to the po- 
pulation and resources of the Russian and Turkish 
empires. The War between Turkey and Russia; a 
Military Sketch, by A. Schimmelfennig (Triibner 
and Co.), is written in America, and presents views 
of the subject as considered from a different point 
from those occupied by European writers. 

A collection of Letters and Papers on Burmah, 
by Major-General Henry Godwin, the late com- 
mander of the expedition (Bosworth), gives a clear 
statement of the events in that quarter, and a 
satisfactory defence by the editor of the military 
character and conduct of the commander. General 
Godwin suffered much unjust abuse from writers in 
the daily press, founded on partial statements and 
incorrect information transmitted by personally 
hostile correspondents. The testimony of the 
Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, and of General 
Gomm, the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
amy, puts the whole matter in the light in which 
history will regard the conduct of General Godwin 
in connexion with the second Burmese war. The 
perusal of these letters and papers will remove any 
prejudices against him that remain in the minds of 
any reader of the personal and party attacks made 
upon him at the time. A pamphlet on The 
Practicability of Improving the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes (Stanford), by Cheyne Brady, 
treats practically an important subject. Some 
useful and suitable remarks are also made on the 
law of settlement and removal of the poor. The 
Education Question Philosophically and Practically 
Considered, in a Letter to the Duke of Argyll, by 
the Rev, George Jamieson, (Smith, Aberdeen,) does 
not treat the subject in a manner requiring special 
notice. Of recent educational works we may 
Mention a new edition, the fifth, of Lesagne’s Intro- 
duction to French Prose, after Ollendorff’s system 
(Rivingtons), a useful elementary reading book, 
With exercises and analytical notes; The Juvenile 
Treasury of French Conversation, by M. Le Page 
(Effingham Wilson), with English and French 
Phrases and sentences printed on opposite pages, 
a Work well adapted for beginners; a new 
edition of Del Mar’s Spanish Reader (Nutt) con- 
bo extracts from the best writers of the language, 

om the fifteenth century to the present time, with 
explanatory notes, and an introductory sketch of 
the history of Spanish literature. 
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Copleston’s Remains, edited by Archbp. of Dublin, 10s, 6d. 
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CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Dr. Hrvcks has just presented to the trustees 
of the British Museum the following interesting 
report respecting certain cylinders and terra-cotta 
tablets with cuneiform inscriptions :— 

‘By the first of May next, I trust I shall be able 
to lay before you a transcription and translation of 
a large portion of the historical inscriptions of 
Assur-yuchura-bal, the builder of the northern 
palace of Nimrfid, and of Tsin-akhi’-irib, the 
Sennacherib of the Bible. This I propose to do in 
manuscript ; but I have thought it right, before I 
leave town, to present to each of you a report on 
the cylinders and portions of cylinders in the 
Museum, and on some terra-cotta tablets which I 
have examined. 

‘‘The oldest cylinder is that of Tiglath Pileser I, 
who must have reigned above 1100 years before 
Christ. In his reign Nineveh was taken by the 
Babylonians, and certain images of gods were 
carried to Babylon, which were brought back by 
Sennacherib when he took Babylon in the first year 
of his reign, or 703 B.c. The interval between 
these events is stated in the Bavian inscriptions to 
have been 418 years. 

‘‘This king not only mentions the names of four 
of his direct ancestors, whom he calls kings of 
Assyria, but speaks of two personages who lived 
at a remote period, Shamsi-Bin, and Ishmi-Dakan 
his father, to whom he gives the title 
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patatsi Asura, which I rendered, in some measure 
conjecturally, ‘priest (or champion) of Assur.’ 
The writer of the cylinder speaks of this personage 
as ‘his father,’ or remote ancestor, and speaks of 
his having built a temple on the mound of Kalah 
Sherg‘t, which in the course of 641 years had fallen 
into decay, and was taken down by the writer’s 
great-grandfather. It lay in ruins for sixty years, 
when the writer rebuilt it. He says also that he 
found tablets of his father Shamsi-Bin, and put 
them up in the new temple along with his own. 
It appears from these dates that Shamsi- Bin lived 
in the nineteenth century B.c. Considering the 
extreme importance of these facts, I announced 
them to the Royal Society of Literature in the 
summer of last year, and published them at greater 
length in the ‘Dublin University Magazine’ for 
October. 

‘‘Tt has been alleged, however, that I have 
‘rather disfigured than illustrated history’ by this 
publication, as I have failed to perceive, what has 
been lately announced with great confidence, that 





* It is a peculiarity of the inscriptions in this reign, that 
when y follows in the same word any character that 


ends with } the two characters are combined as in the 


above text. 
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it is to the Chaldean and not the Assyrian empire 
that this antiquity belongs. I certainly have failed 
to see this supposed fact ; and it appears to me that 
it is a passing fancy, which its author will very 
speedily find himself compelled to abandon. That 
the personages who bore the above title ruled in 
Babylonia, as well as in Assyria, I of course do not 
question, after the discovery of Ishmi-Dakan’s 
bricks at Un Queer; but I regard him as Assy- 
rian, not Chaldean. At any rate he was consi- 
dered, by the old Assyrian dynasty to which Tig- 
lath Pileser I. belonged, as one of their ancestors, 
and not a foreign lord. The evidence for this latter 
opinion is in my mind of no weight whatever.* 

‘Among some fragments of cylinders found 
among the tablets, I observed one which belongs 
to a second cylinder of this king. It contains ap- 
parently the same text ; but the lines are differently 
divided, and in one place several words are omitted. 
The characters on this fragment are far larger than 
those of the cylinders first found, and are much 
more deeply cut. 

“J have called both of these pillars cylinders. 
Strictly speaking, however, they are octagonal 
prisms. 

“«The so-called cylinder next to them in point of 
antiquity, which is in the shape of a barrel, is the 
work of Sennacherib ; and contains the annals of 
the two first years of his reign. Of these I have 
prepared a transcription and translation. I will 
here make an observation as to its date, which oc- 
curs in the last line of the inscription, erroneously 
made the first in the copy published by Grotefend. 

‘*The Assyrians had two modes of describing 
their years.t They sometimes used the years of 
their kings’ reigns, and sometimes they described 
them by the name of the superintendent, as he may 
be called, an officer who was annually appointed, 
but whose duties are as yet unknown. On the 
Nimrfid obelisk both forms are used. In general 
the king dates by his regnal years ; ‘but in compli- 
ment to his favourite general, Dikut-Assur, in 
place of saying, ‘in my fourth year,’ he says, 
‘Under the superintendence of Dikut-Assur.’ It 
may be observed that on the bulls, executed many 
years before the obelisk, and before Dikut-Assur 
had distinguished himself as a general, we have the 
ordinary form, ‘in my fourth year.’ The builder 
of the north-west palace never dates by his regnal 
years. Later monarchs seem to do so always in 
their historical inscriptions ; but I believe their cy- 
linders are always dated by the superintendents. 
The present cylinder is said to have been written 





* “What reliance can be placed on the statements of 
3erosus—coming to us, as they do, at third or fourth hand, 
and through writers, the good faith of one of whom at least 
is with reason suspected? Besides, it is a part of his evi- 
dence, which ought not to be lost sight of in estimating his 
credibility, that his Chaldean dynasty was preceded by a 
native Assyrian one of 30,000 and odd years! As to the 
notion that the first three characters in the above title ‘re- 
present the Arian word patis, lord,’ it surprises me not a 
little that Colonel Rawlinson could entertain it for a moment, 
Were an Assyrian to represent that word, it is incredible that 
he would use fsi to represent the last syllable, when he had 
characters for is and ish. For what purpose could the final 
vowel be added? The word being in the state of construc- 
tion must terminate with a radical letter; and though patis, 
a foreign nominative, might perhaps be considered a root, 
patisi is evidently not so, I deny, however, that the second 
character in this title can signify ti, when it is not followed 
by a syllable beginning with i. Before a consonant (other 
than m or x which it doubled) it seems to have been sounded 
like the French ten or tix, which I express by ta. The last 
character also has been proved to contain a double consonant, 
ts, Patatsi is not patis, but is a participle, or nomen agentia, 
of the root yop (or some other, of which the two first radi- 
cals are the same and the third some other weak letter) in 
one of the intensive conjugations. It is a pure Assyrian 
form, whatever the precise meaning may be. 

“ Again, Asura, ‘of Assur, i$ not to be confounded with 
Mat-Asura, ‘of Assyria’ (the land of Assur). These are 
always distinguished in Tiglath Pileser’s inscriptions; and 
the god, not the country, is here named. It is, indeed, my 
belief that this title, ‘ patatsi_Assura,’ is identical with the 
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‘ priest of Assur,’ borne by Assur-yu-chura-bal, his father and 
his son; these two monograms being the representatives of 
the words in the text.” 

+ “It has been stated that some early kings dated by the 
years of a cycle. I have sgen no instance of this, and am 
inclined to think that the statement is erroneous. I have 
no doubt, however, that the Assyrians used a sixty-year cycle 
in their computation of time.” 
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when Nabu-liah, governor of Irbahil [ Arbela], was 
superintendent.’ 

**In the hasty glance which alone I was per- 
mitted to take at Colonel 'Taylor’s cylinder, I ob- 
served that it ended with the words ‘governor of 
Carchemish.’ It occurred to me at the time, that 
the cylinder was a present to this governor, and 
that the place where it was found might perhaps 
determine the site of Carchemish ; which was most 
certainly not at or near Circesium, but on the op- 
posite bank of the Euphrates, and much higher up. 
I am now, however, decidedly of opinion that the 
inscription ended with a date, ‘ under the superin- 
tendence of so-and-so, governor of Carchemish.’ 

‘*There is a cylinder, or rather a hexagonal 
prism, of which only a few lines at the top and 
bottom of each column are injured, which contains 
an account of the conquests of Esarhaddon in the 
early part of his reign; not arranged, however, in 
the form of annals. He mentions, among other 
things, that he made a certain woman queen of 
Udumi, or Edom. 

‘“'The lower part of another hexagonal prism, of 
the same reign, and containing for the most part 
the same text, but somewhat enlarged, is also in 
the Museum. It contains a list of twelve kings of 
the sea-coast, and ten kings of ‘ Yatnan (or Yavan) 
in the middle of the sea,’ which is wanting on the 
other cylinder. The first two names are Bahlu, 
king of Tyre, and 
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Minatsi sar Yahuda, Manasseh, king of Judah. 
Other names of places on the coast that I have 
made out are, Udumi (Edom),* Gaza, Ascalon, 
Ekron, Gubal, and Azdod. The characters on this 
cylinder are in many places completely filled up 
with a hard substance which cannot be removed by 
a brush, and which renders them illegible. In con- 
sequence of this I have been unable to satisfy my- 
self as to a single name of king or kingdom among 
the insular ones. It is possible that some chemical 
means of cleaning the cylinder may be found. 

‘*Two fragments of a cylinder which I suspect 
to belong to this reign may be here mentioned. 
One of them has preserved a very interesting fact. 
It is dated ‘ under the superintendence of Nabu-bil- 
akhi’-su (i.e. Nabu is lord of his brethren) governor 
of Tsamirina (?.e. Samaria).’ It appears that at 
the time when this inscription was made Samaria 
had an Assyrian governor, of such rank as to 
entitle him to hold an office which could not from 
its nature have been conferred on very many. 

‘* Of the son of Esarhaddun, whom we may pro- 
visionally call Assur-yuchura-bal II., there are 
fragments of at least three cylinders containing ap- 
parently the same text. I have found a passage 
on three fragments, and another on two. The in- 
scription seems to be in the form of annals, extend- 
ing to the sixth year at least. It contains an ac- 
count of the war against the kings of Susa, who 
were successively slain and beheaded. The trans- 
port of the head of Taumman, the first king who 
was killed, is represented on the bas-relief in the 
new gallery; and it is stated in an epigraph whose 
head it was. The cylinder states that the king put 
the head on his Temple-Bar, ‘on the top of a great 
gate in the centre of Nineveh.’ The pulling-out of 
the tongues and peeling-off the skins of some blas- 
phemers, which is represented in another bas- 
relief, and described in the epigraph, occurs in 
another fragment of the cylinder. It appears that 
these blasphemers were of the country of Gambul, 
which lay, I believe, between Luristan and the 
Tigris; and that they were executed at Arbela. A 
grandson of Merodach Baladan, and various mem- 
bers of the royal family of Susa, including Um- 
manibi who submitted, and was allowed to reign, 
are mentioned in these fragments. It is much to 
be desired that more of them should be sought for; 
as the cylinders, if completed, would furnish us 
with most interesting information. 

* “This assembling of the kins occurred before the cap- 


tare of Edom mentioned above, when the king here spoken 
of was replaced bya queen,” 











“The remaining cylinders in the Museum are of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; and are all barrel- 
shaped, like that of Sennacherib. The largest of 
them contains an inscription, which has not yet 
been published. The inscription on the second has 
been published by Rich; and also by Grotefend, 
from another cylinder containing the same text. 
There are several small cylinders containing a short 
inscription. It appears to be the same in all; and 
from a comparison of them an exact copy might 
probably be obtained; but these cylinders are all 
in very bad preservation. There is also in the 
Museum the fragment of a cylinder, the inscription 
of which has been published by Ker Porter. The 
whole of its contents is comprehended in the great 
inscription at the India House. 

“ All the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar contain 
descriptions of the buildings, which he made or 
completed at Babylon or other places ; and prayers 
to his gods, especially to Marduk. There is 
nothing in any of them of an historical character ; 
and I cannot imagine where Dr. Grotefend could 
have supposed that the extraordinary statement 
existed, which he published last summer, respecting 
the sacrifice of his son. 

“* Along with the Babylonian cylinders is a col- 
lection of clay tablets brought from Babylonia, 
which are chiefly interesting from being dated in 
known years. The dates extend from the reign of 
Esarhaddon to that of Artaxerxes, or from 676 to 
454 B.C. 

“They cantain the month, the day of the month, 
the year of the king’s reign, and the king’s name 
and titles. Esarhaddon is called ‘king of Assyria ;’ 
the other kings before Cyrus, ‘king of Babylon.’ 
The Persian kings are styled ‘king of Babylon, 
king of the provinces,’ or simply ‘king of the 
provinces.’ 

“The following dates may be depended on, as 
those of fifteen of these tablets :— 

“1st month, 25th day, 4th year of Esarhaddon 
(Assur-akh-iddin, i.e. Assur has given a brother).* 

“11th month, 27th day, 7th year of Nabo- 
polasser (Naba-bin-yuchur, i.e. Nabo has formed 
ason). This and the following tablets are from 
Warka.t 

“Ist month, 6th day, 16th year of Nabopolassar 
(two tablets). 

“‘1st month, 5th day, 20th year of do. or Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Nabft-kudurri-yuchur, i.e. Nabo has 
formed troops). Name partly defaced. 

11th month, 6th day, 9th year of Nabonidus 

(Nabt-nahid, z.e., Nabo is glorious.) 
ist ,, Uith ,, Sed. ;, Cyrus, 

12th ;, Zeth:,,. Sid 5, do. 

5th ,, 9th ,, 4th ,, do. 

8th ,, 28rd ,, Sth ,, do. 


Gth.,, With-,,. Srd’ «, Darius 
iat: 55. ABE 55, ae do. 
Oth ,,; Lath .,, 17th ,, do. 
ora ,,. With... Sm 5, Artaxerxes, 


2nd ,, Ist ,, th ,, do. 

‘There are four other tablets, on which the kings’ 
names are illegible; I suspect from the appearance 
of some fragments of them that remain, that one 
was Nabonidus and another Artaxerxes. 

“These tablets appear to me to contain deeds of 
sale or acknowledgments of money lent. They 
abound in proper names, some of which are those 
of the parties to the contract, some those of wit- 
nesses, and the last is that of the writer of the 
deed, who was an official person. The name of 
the father of each person is added to his own. 
Many of them are impressed with seals, over and 
under which are written, ‘the seal of such a 
person,’ who is always one who is named in the 





* “Tt appears from his very name, that Esarhaddon was 
the second son of Sennacherib. He ought not to be con- 
founded, as he has been, with his elder brother Assur-nadin 
—(i. e., Assur is bounteous), whom his father make king of 
Babylon in his fourth year, This was the Apronadius of 
Ptolemy’s Canon; and he probably died at the end of the 
short reign which the Canon assigns him,” 

+ “In the Babylonian inscriptions of his son, he is always 
called Nabu-bal-yuchur. The difference is dialectic. I can 
by no means agree with Colonel Rawlinson that the proper 
value of the character here used was pal, Its useas the first 
element in the name of Ben-hadad has far more weight with 
me than a Greek transcription,” 
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body of the contract. An Assyrian contract, 
which has four seals united together, is of yp. 


known age, being dated by the 
tendent. 

‘* Besides these, there is in the Museum a lame 
collection of Assyrian terra-cotta tablets = 


annual superin. 


—not | 
I should suppose, than a thousand. The conta, 
of these are very various, and many of them are 


it cannot be doubted, of great importance, T have 
examined between thirty and forty. Some of these 
contain prayers to different gods, or directions for 
their worship. Others are almanacs, having a 
separate line for each day in each month, after 
which is a short remark, and sometimes a second, 
Tt is possible that some of these remarks may be 
astronomical, but I rather think that they are 
astrological, pointing out what it would be lucky 
to do or to forbear to do on those days, as in 
the Egyptian almanac on one of the Sallier 
papyri. 

‘* A few tablets appear to be astronomical, con- 
taining the ideograph for ‘star’ over and over 
again. It would be desirable that all these were 
collected together, in order that by comparing 
them with one another their meaning may be 
elicited. 

‘*When T first visited the Museum in the 
course of last spring, I saw a tablet, which ap- 
peared to me of great importance. Combining my 
recollection of its contents with my present 
knowledge, I should say that it contained a list 
of the annual superintendents, with the year of 
the king's reign to which they belonged. Four or 
five kings were named on the two sides of the 
tablet, with the number of vears of at least three 
complete. The position of the tablets in the 
presses has been since altered; and it would pro- 
bably take many days to search out for this. Ifit 
be what I suppose it to be, it is of the highest im- 
portance. 

‘The tablets, however, for which I have sought 
most anxiously, are those of a philological charac. 
ter, calculated to throw light on the Assyrian 
language, and thus to facilitate the reading and 
translation of the inscriptions. My first know- 
ledge of such tablets was derived from the copy of 
an inscription on a tablet which Mr. Layard had 
made, and which he showed to me in the autumn 
of 1852. It contained values of the more compli- 
cated Assyrian characters expressed by more simple 
ones; and what had long been suspected by me, 
and indeed all but demonstrated from the inscrip- 
tions, though very much opposed to what might be 
inferred & priori, was here distinctly stated. The 
same character had in many instances two or more 
distinct values, which it expressed under different 
circumstances. 

‘‘The tablet copied by Mr. Layard being onlya 
fragment, I searched carefully for other similar 
ones, which might possibly have. formed parts of 
it, as well as for itself. I could not find what Mr. 
Layard copied ; but I found two pieces of similar 
tablets, one of which was in very good preser 
vation. 

‘“‘T met with several other tablets, mostly frag- 
ments, on which interesting information was cot 
tained. By one of them I learned the words to 
which the ideographs for ‘ year’ and ‘month’ cor 
responded. They are sha-na-at and a-ra-akh. 
These are the forms in the singular number in the 
state of construction, which was regarded as the 
theme; but they admitted, of course, the usual in- 
flections. Another tablet gave some numeral forms, 
apparently ordinal adverbs; namely, shil-isi-tt 
“thirdly,” ri-ba-a-ti ‘fourthly,’ kha-an-ish-tt 
‘fifthly,’ and is-ri-ti ‘tenthly.’ Another tablet 
equated the monogram which is often used at the 
end of Sennacherib, to i-ri-ib. : 

‘‘What struck me, however, as of peculiar import 
ance among these tablets, was the confirmation 
given to the view of the Assyrian verb which I liad 
been led to take by a careful study of the forms 
the inscriptions. I found two large fragments 0 


tablets illustrating this subject, to say nothing of 4 
third, of which no use can be made unless the piec? 
from which it was broken can be found. 

“ One of the tablets gives different tenses of the 
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same verb in the same conjugation. Thus, it gives 
ish-ku-un, ish-ku-nu, i-sa-kan, i-sa-ka-nu ; which 
are the simple preterite, the preterperfect, the pre- 
ent, and the future of the verb j2w.* It gives 
also the cuneatic symbols by which these several 
tenses were designated. 

“The other tablet gives the same verb in the pas- 
sive, the simple active, and the intensive conjuga- 
tions ; and, as before, it gives the symbols by which 
the Assyrians denoted those several conjugations. 
Some of the examples given are curiously irregular. 
The passive is sometimes in the Niphhal and some- 
times in the Puhal form, and sometimes in what 
cannot be reduced to either. Thus, yachab is given 
as the passive of a verb, of which yuchchib is given 
as the simple active; and of this the intensive is 
given as yuraddi, which would come regularly 
from irdi! If this irregularity had not been dis- 
tinctly laid down on Assyrian authority, I suppose 
no one would have ventured to infer it rom obser- 
vation. It may well stand with such anomalous 
verbs as fero, tuli, latum, in Latin, or our own go, 
went. ‘* Epw. Hincks.” 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERIES. 


In our notice of the first meeting of the Palestine 
Archzological Association (ante, p. 258) we gave 
a brief abstract of a paper communicated by the 
Chevalier Van de Velde, of Utrecht, throwing very 
serious discredit on the well-known published 
archeological discoveries of M. de Sauley. The 
charge is one of so much literary importance, as 
bearing on the general veracity of travellers, (and 
we are not aware that any contradiction has been 
offered to it,) that we take the earliest opportunity 
of laying the Chevalier’s communication before 
our readers in detail:— 

“Tt isa lamentable truth, that most people are 
inclined too readily to accept whatever is strange 
and wonderful; and, on the other hand, can 
hardly be brought to believe the simple and un- 
adorned truth, I have often experienced this 
In common conversation. When, for instance, 
speaking of the East or West, you tell the com- 
pany that people in those regions eat and drink, 
sleep and wake, just as in the rest of the world, 
you are hardly given credit to. But begin about 
some wonderful tiger-fighting, and see at once how 
mouths are opened, and every one is full of atten- 
tion. Iwas lately at an evening party, where a 
dozen persons were met round a tea-table. The 
conversation turned upon the East Indies, and 
soon the animals of these regions came to be talked 
of. I spoke about the poisonous cobra di capella, 
about the harmless ularsava, &e.; but I wonder 
whether the people believed me. ‘Is it, then, not 
true,’ said the fair one who presided at the tea- 
table, ‘that serpents are found in these countries 
ds thick as this table? 

“Now, this predilection for the wonderful has 
caused, within these few months, a book to find 
arculation, and some amount of success with the 
public, in a manner that ought to make every sound 
es stand amazed. I refer to the ‘Journey of 
M. de Sauley,’ which lately was honoured with a 
notice in the columns of a leading journal. 

Soa know the book. Within these few weeks, I 
. perused both the French and English editions 

with great attention, as I had some reason to do. 
hen in Paris, in October, 1851, on my way to 








* “This root is designated by the symbol Yi and it 


appears that a large number of Assyrian roots had special 
pnp — to represent them; which they somuliands did 
Thus, the mere with the addition of a termination. 
read proses mbol here given, when followed by az, is to be 
inflexion pry bd according to the context, by some other 
lead gakuen: 4 is tense. When followed by un, it is to be 
pe od me iskun, iskunu, &e.; by in it is sakin; by nu, 
that this a from the Assyrian tablet referred to, 
i character represented another root as well as 
pos namely, yxy. To denote this, it would, I presume, be 
Joined with a syllable 
Instance of this in a: 
binations with chara: 


containing k. I have never met an 

Arn xo inscription; but the com- 

- cters containing », that I have just 
ive gn, ; 

ae wane F vem The tablets give a great number of 

con wee symbols, which were often composed of two 

*, being compound ideographs,” 





Palestine, M. de Saulcy had just laid his marvellous 
accounts of his extraordinary expedition before the 
Institute of France. However, the learned gentle- 
men of the Institute are not so easily carried away. 
M. de Quatremere attacked M. de Sauley fu- 
riously ;—other scientific men did so more gently. 
I found these discussions hard and unpleasant. 
But the subject was one of importance. Ac- 
cordingly, I saw M. de Saulcy, and also his 
friend, M. Martin de St. Vivien ; I told them that 
T was about to start for the Holy Land, and that 
T should like to go and verify M. de Saulcy’s disco- 
veries. My proposal was gladly received. M. de 
Saulcy kindly allowed me to take a tracing of his 
manuscript map of the Dead Sea, and M. Martin 
de St. Vivien gave me the identical geographical 
desiderata and instructions with which he had pro- 
vided M. de Saulcy. 

“In the course of my exploring tour in Pales- 
tine, I came upon the localities where M. de Saulcy 
fancies he has made his chief discovery,—namely, 
the southern shores of the Dead Sea. Itis from 
this place that the French traveller has brought us 
the news of his having found four of the five cities 
mentioned in Genesis xiv., namely, Sodom, 
Adamah, Zeboim, and Zoar; whilst he alleges to 
have found the ruins of Gomorrha at the north- 
western extremity of the lake. What I myself 
found in that district (anything but ruins) I com- 
municated to M. de Saulcy, on my return from the 
Holy Land. But, as was to be feared, these com- 
munications have been put aside ; and the world is 
now told a story, how these five cities have been 
found by M. de Saulcy ;—not to speak of a host of 
other discoveries of Biblical towns,—and, to crown 
all, the very tombs of the Kings of Judah, on the 
north side of Jerusalem ; out of which the French 
traveller carried off a sarcophagus, which now, with 
marvellous assumption, is exhibited in the Gallery 
of the Louvre, as nothing less than the identical 
sarcophagus of King David himself ! 

‘Here, then, is food for the lovers of the strange 
and wonderful! But I have often asked myself, 
ought the world tu be deceived in this way! Of 
course not. But it was another question whether 
T was.called upon to point out the errors of M. de 
Saulcy ; and it is only with great reluctance that I 
now venture upon the work of refutation. Doubt- 
less, the fabulous book of M. de Saulcy will be 
weighed and tested by men of science. Already, 
M. Isambert has analysed a part of it in the ‘Bul- 
letin de la Société de Géographie de Paris’ for 
October last, and in the following numbers. The 
Dead Sea, also, and the tombs of the kings, will 
be scientifically reviewed. Whoever reads this 
paper of M. de Isambert’s, will see that M. de 
Saulcy’s ‘Journey’ is full of error from beginning 
to end. But, with regard to his so-called discove- 
ries, who shall contradict him, but he who has fol- 
lowed his track step by step? Learned men may 
say that it is not probable that M. de Saulcy should 
have found ruins in such or such a place ; never- 
theless, who can assert that his discoveries are 
fables? M. de Saulcy might rightly answer his 
opponents :—‘ You have not been on the spot ; 
how, then, can you know I have seen or not? 
Therefore, I consider it of importance to give my 
testimony in this affair. I shall not enter into a 
scientific analysis ; this M. Isambert has done with 
a masterly hand; I only make, at present, a few 
remarks, which I hope will be intelligible to all. 
My Map of the Holy Land, the result of my sur- 
vey, will soon be published, and tell its own tale. 
If any one choose, he may compare it with the 
flighty accounts of M. de Sauley. I may also say, 
that the following few remarks are taken from my 

‘Journey in Palestine’ now in the press; and 
which, for the importance ofthe thing, are allowed 
to appear now. 

‘*The discovery of the five condemned cities 
rests, with M. de Saulcy, upon the finding of 
Sodom. Once having discovered the site of 
Sodom, he builds upon this his theories. Of 
course, Zoar cannot be far off; and so, likewise, 
with the other cities. Gomorrha, however, he finds 
at the north-western extremity of the Dead Sea; a 
circumstance which appears rather strange in the 











matter. But M. de Saulcy knows how to handle 
it. Weshall not detain ourselves with this, but 
shall turn our attention to the Sodom discoveries. 

“ According to the custom of the country, M. de 
Saulcy had made a contract with a certain Sheik, 
Abou Dahouk, a Bedouin chief, who, with his 
tribe, inhabits the south-western vicinity of the 
Dead Sea. With this Sheik, and a numerous 
escort of Bedouins, he journeyed along the south- 
western shore of the Dead Sea; and it is from the 
Sheik’s own mouth that M. de Sauley is enlight- 
ened. Who this Abou Dahouk is, the reader may 
see from the narratives of De Bertou, and Robinson 
and Smith. I, also, had no small experience of 
this arch-robber. In the narrative of my travels, 
T have given a minute description of a two-days’ 
stay in his camp. Abou Dahouk is of the same 
nature as his fellow Bedouins. Show him that 
you are anxious to recognise in every stone squared 
off by the hand of nature a piece of antiquity; 
excite his covetousness by presenting him continu- 
ally with piastres, whenever he shows you some- 
thing that he calls a ruin; and you may be certain 
that he will show you ruins (khurbets) every 
quarter of an hour, with names and surnames; if 
not near you, then, at all events, at a distance. 
This is the reason that, in those regions of the Be- 
douins, one hears of so many names mentioned by 
some travellers, which other travellers are uever 
able to re-find. I myself have repeatedly detected 
my Bedouin guides in telling me stories. To lie 
is, as it were, daily bread among them; and 
nothing but a close cross-questioning is sufficient to 
bring out the truth. Nor must it be supposed 
that these Bedouins have much knowledge of 
ancient history, or care at all about the correctness 
of tradition. Like all other travellers, save M. de 
Sauley, I have found them most ignorant and 
indifferent about such things. Piastres and ghazis 
are all the Bedouin cares for. Is it any wonder, 
then, that M. de Sauley, after having spoiled 
Abou Dahouk by his continual presents, should be 
deceived by this fellow? Certainly the sharp eye 
of the robber-chief has well discerned the weak 
side of his traveller. 

“* Under these circumstances, then, the caravan 
of M. de Saulcy proceeds along the salt mountain, 
—the Djebel- Usdoum of the Arabs, —at the south- 
western side of the Dead Sea. A heap of stones, 
already seen and mentioned by Seetsen and Robin- 
son (‘ Biblical Researches,’ IT., 482), attracts the 
notice of the French traveller. He is deeply im- 
pressed with it. His imagination gets excited, and 
he forthwith recognises in these stones a part of 
the buildings of the burnt city. These are his 
words :—‘ By ten o'clock, we pass close by a hillock, 
fifteen yards in diameter, covered with large rough 
stones, that look as if they had been burnt, and 
which constituted, at some remote and unascertain- 
able period, a part of a round structure immediately 
commanding the shore. The sea is only thirty 
yards off to our left, and the mountain side not 
more than twenty in the opposite direction. The 
sight of this building impresses me strongly; and 
my thoughts revert to Sodom. I question Abou 
Dahouk: ‘What is that?’ ‘Qasr-Qadim’ (‘an 
ancient castle’) is the answer. ‘The name?’ 
‘Redjom-el-Mezorrhal,’ (‘The heap of fallen 
stones.’)’ 

‘Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s un- 
derstanding. ‘For myself,’ he says, ‘I entertain 
no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a build- 
ing which was anciently a part of Sodom. The 
Sheik, Abou Dahouk, is very explicit on this 
point. When I ask him, ‘Where was the town 
of Sodom?’ he answers me, ‘Here!’ ‘And did 
this ruin belong to the condemned city?’—‘ As- 
suredly.’ ‘Are there other vestiges of Sodom ?’— 
‘Yes; there are a great many.’ ‘Where are 
they?’—‘ There and there,’ and he points to the 
extremity of the salt mountain, which we have just 
wound along, and the plain, planted with acacias, 
extending to the foot of the mountain towards the 
Ouad-ez-Zouerah.’ 

‘Upon this information of Abou Dahouk, M. 
de Saulcy builds a whole system of cities. Zoar,— 
so he reasons,—cannot be far off. Some days 
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later, he passes by the same road, and enters the 
Wadi-es-Zuweirah. This name corresponds some- 
what with Zoar. He knows that Irby and Mangles, 
Seetsen and Lynch, have found the ruins of 
Zoar at the entrance of the Wadi-Kerak, at the 
northern bay of the south-eastern peninsula of the 
Dead Sea: and this contradicts his discovery. M. 
de Saulcy, therefore, sets to work to overthrow the 
accounts of these travellers, and also of Holy Writ, 
taking the precaution, however, to quote the Scrip- 
tures along with such comments of his own, as to 
make them appear to plead in his favour. For 
instance, the Scriptures most distinctly place Zoar 
in Moab; but, for the sake of bringing his Zuweirah 
of the opposite coast within the territory of Moab, 
he draws the boundaries of Moab right across the 
centre of the provinces of Judah and Simeon. So, 
also, he wishes to place Adamah high and far in 
the mountains of the wilderness of Judah. He 
sees there a place of a somewhat volcanic appear- 
ance, which Abou Dahouk calls Souk-et-Thaemeh, 
and which he decides at once is Adamah. Zeboim 
hie finds in the heart of Moab. And, finally, in 
order to put a seal of truth upon his discoveries, he 
calls in the testimony of his four young, joyful- 
hearted, French companions. But how absurd is 
this! The traveller has, of his own accord, en- 
snared himself in the errors, which, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, he presents to the world. With the Be- 
douins of the same Abou Dahouk, I visited the Sara- 
cenicruin of Es Zuweirah, whichis nothing morethan 
the remains of a small castle upon a white chalky rock 
of 150 feet in height, in the bottom of an extinct 
crater, between four and five miles’ distance from 
the south-western shore of the Dead Sea. From 
thence, I went through the Wadi-es-Zuweirah, and 
crossed the plain which M. de Saulcy takes to be 
the plain of Sodom, and where he says he found 
a number of rows of large stones, which he be- 
lieved to be the ruins of Sodom. 

“Dr. Robinson, in his ‘ Biblical Researches,’ 
has fully shown that Zoar has nothing in common 
with Es-Zuweirah ; and, with regard to these rows 
of large stones, —yes, I have seen them ;.but I have 
also recognised them to be merely stones, —brought 
down by the winter torrents, which empty them- 
selves into this plain, from the surrounding moun- 
tains! It is well known how winter streams, when 
carrying along stones, wood, or other objects, over 
a level surface, leave such things behind in long 
rows, after they have subsided. 

‘*Robinson and Smith, not to speak of other 
travellers, have also passed across this plain ; and, 
indeed, were I to mistrust my own eyes, I would 
have perfect confidence in the eagle-eyed scrutiny 
of the American travellers, whom the ruins of 
Sodom (if there had been any) would not have 
escaped. In the narrative of my journey I have 
endeavoured to show clearly where the destroyed 
cities were situated. The work will soon appear, 
and I take the liberty, therefore, to refer to it 
for further details. 

‘In fine, the heap of stones (Um-Mzdghel), 
which I have noticed as well as M. de Sauley, 
has nothing in common with the ruins of a city, 
much less of the city of Sodom. And the other 
so-called ruins, in the plain at the northern ex- 
tremity of the salt mountain, are natural stones 
from the surrounding mountains, carried down 
thither by the winter torrents. Zuweirah, in the 
hollow of the mountains near the west coast, 
cannot possibly be the Zoar of the Bible, which 
belonged to the east coast, the land of Moab. 
Adamah and Zeboim lie in the Siddim valley, 
not in the mountains of Judah and Moab ; and, 
finally, to find Gomorrah at more than jifty 
English miles’ distance from Sodom is in perfect 
contradiction to Holy Writ. 

‘* After having found out, in loco, the errors of 
M. de Saulcy, with regard to Zuweirah and the 
salt mountain, I did not expose myself to a difficult 
expedition, to search after M. de Saulcy’s other 
cities. I felt perfectly satisfied by the trial I had 
made; and I believe the public will feel satisfied 
too. To inquire into the productions of a fancy so 
lively and so little conscientious as that of the 
author of the * Voyage & (not autour de) la Mer 





Morte,’ is almost more than they are worth.” A 
copy of the learned Chevalier’s map was produced, 
on which the tracks of his excursions were deli- 
neated. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


TuHE Association of German Naturalists and Phy- 
sicians, which met last year at Tubingen, is ap- 
pointed to meet, in September, at Gottingen, and 
our own British Association, as our readers know, 
has fixed Liverpool for its place of meeting, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Harrowby. The time 
of meeting is not, however, yet determined, and 
we call upon the committee thus early to consider 
well the great inconvenience of assembling so late 
in the season. Many important members, accus- 
tomed to take a leading part in the business of the 
Association, were absent, last year, from Hull, on 
their continental and holiday trips, and the pro- 
ceedings of the various sections, however interest- 
ing they may have been to the local associates, 
were quite unworthy of the high scientific character 
of the institution. Great exertions are, we under- 
stand, being made by the Liverpool committee and 
by the gentry resident in the vicinity, to give the 
British savants, and those who may be tempted to 
visit them from abroad, a warm reception ; and we 
trust, for the convenience of all parties, that no 
later time will be fixed than the end of July, or be- 
ginning of August. Liverpool being a good central 
point will probably draw an unusually large con- 
gress of members, not only from the midland coun- 
ties of England, but from all parts of Scotland and 
Treland. 

The Crystal Palace Company have put forth 
their scale of charges for admission to the building 
and gardens, and the terms, though not quite so 
low as intimated at the outset, are sufficiently 
economical to tempt all the world to make oft- 
repeated visits. As in the case of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, there are to be four shilling 
days, a half-crown day, and a five-shilling day in 
each week; but to these prices of admission to the 
Park and Palace is added a toll for railway con- 
veyance which we think much too high. Some 
time since it was rumoured that the shilling’ was to 
include the transit by rail, but the railway com- 
pany, instead of so far meeting the occasion as to 
charge less than the ordinary rate of conveyance, 
appear to charge more. On turning to the scale 
of charges of the Windsor line, which may be re- 
ferred to as a line devoted especially to pleasure 
traffic, we find the cost of a first-class double 
ticket to Putney to be 1s. 2d., while to Sydenham, 
which is the same distance, the Crystal Palace 
Company propose to charge 1s. 6d. Instead of 
passengers being able to reach the Crystal Palace 
at a rate cheaper than usual, which, under the 
circumstances, ought to be the case, and which it 
should certainly be to attract visitors, the railway 
toll is actually dearer by nearly thirty per cent. 
We are not comparing this charge with the cost of 
excursion tickets, but with the regular daily charge 
all the year round. It is true that the single fare 
to Putney is only 9d., while to Sydenham it is 1s. ; 
but the distance is the same, and the public have 
been all along led to believe that the charge for 
conveyance to and from the Crystal Palace, would 
be less than the ordinary rate of conveyance to and 
from anywhere else. The price of season tickets 
appears to be reasonable enough, and we recom- 
mend all those who wish to be present at the forth- 
coming opening of this eighth wonder of the world 
by the Queen in person, to lose no time in pro- 
curing such admissions, for none but season- 
tickets will gain them access on that occasion. 

Mr. John Holmes, Assistant-keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum under Sir 
Frederic Madden, died a few days since, at the age 
of 54. He was extremely well fitted for the office, 


and his loss will be severely felt in many quarters. 
Being deeply studied in black letter, he made 
valuable researches into the vast stores of manu- 
scripts contained in our national repository, and 
was of great service in this respect to historians 


and literary archeologists. Mr, Holmes was 
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originally a bookseller, having been brought up in 
the respectable house of Lepard and Harding, and 
was married to a daughter of Mr. Rivington, the 
publisher. An admirably constructed catalogue of 
a collection of oriental books and manuscripts 
recommended him to the notice of Lords Bexley and 
Glenelg, and through their interest he obtained the 
post which he filled with so much intelligence and 
industry to the day of his death. He furishaj 
notes to Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Bioor. 
phy,’ Lord Braybrooke’s edition of ‘Pepys’ Diary, 
and the Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Evelyn’s Life of Mrs 
Godolphin ; he drew up the Catalogue of the 
Arundel and Burney collections and manuscripts; 
and furnished occasional valuable contributions ts 
periodical literature, 

On Saturday last died also, in his 81st year, the 
venerable Mr. Arthur Aikin, son of Dr. Aikin 
and brother of Mis. Barbauld, for many years Resi. 
dent-Secretary, in John-street, Adelphi, of the 
Society of Arts. In 1817 he delivered the annul 
address on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, 
and on his retirement from the Seeretaryship in 
1840 he was appointed chairman of the committe 
of Chemistry. Mr. Aikin was for thirty-six years 
member of the Linnean Society, but the only con- 
munication from his pen to its Transactions was in 
1817, a ‘List of Indian Woods collected by Dr, 
Wallich.” To the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts Mr. Aikin contributed several papers. In 
1814 Mr. Aikin published a ‘ Manual of Mine 
ralogy,’ and some years afterwards was elected into 
the Geological Society. He was a gentleman of 
mild and quiet habits, and residing latterly in 
Bloomsbury-square, frequently attended the leamed 
societies’ evening meetings. 

M. Tissot, Professor of Latin Literature of the 
Collége de France, favourably known as a trans 
lator of Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics,’ and as the author ofa 
‘History of the French Revolution,’ died in Paris 
a few days ago. Lepeintre, senior, of the same city, 
an accomplished actor, and one of the last remnants 
of the old school, who made contemporaries feel 
how much dramatic art has declined in Franee, 
has likewise just died. It is not certain that he 
did not commit suicide, as he was found drowned 
in a canal. M. Jay, a member of the Académie 
Frangaise, has also departed this life. He at one 
time possessed considerable notoriety and some 
political power, as editor of the Constitutionnd. 
All these three gentlemen were of advanced ages. 

‘Where shall the new Law Courts be Built! is 
the title ofa pamphlet by ‘An Old Law Reformer, 
in which he advocates the site of the centre of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. The objections to the Strand 
site, south of Carey-street, as proposed by the 
Incorporated Law Society in 1845, with a new 
street from Cheapside to Long-Acre, approaching 
the courts, are forcibly stated, among which the 
following occurs. ‘‘On three sides, therefore, (the 
new street, Serle-street, and the Strand), three of 
the most thronged thoroughfares of London wil 
beset the courts with never-ending noise; on three 
sides no window can be opened in business hour, 
on account of the din of carriages ; and on thre 
sides the dust of ever-moving thoroughfares will 
pierce every cranny, and prove a constant annoy: 
ance. From three sides too foot passengers 
only gain the courts by struggling through the 
moving vehicles of crowded streets. Barristers " 
wig and gown, solicitors and theirclerks, coming from 
Lincoln’s-inn and Gray’s-inn, must fight their way 
across a thoroughfare eighty feet wide, and from the 
Temple must cross the Strand made one hun 
feet wide, and from Clement’s-inn and the wet 
side, a street as thronged, sixty feet wide, and 
must perform the same feat, to and fro, many times 
a day, to the no little risk of life and limb. By 
suspension bridges over the streets some of Wf 
pressure and risk might be relieved, but this labo- 
rious amusement would be .only a choice of evils 
connected with the Strand site. The cost wo 
also be enormous, this writer's estimate reaching 
506,209/. for the site alone. The Law Society 
estimated the site at 358,574/. The Lincoln's mt 
field’s site is alleged to be immeasurably prefera 
for convenience, suitableness, and econolij: 
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Lincoln’s-inn-fields covering eleven and _three- 
quarters acres, end the adjoining garden and open 
of Lincoln’s-inn proper, make an area of 
eighteen acres in all. A building equal to that 
jected for the Strand site would occupy about 
one-sixth of this larger space, leaving ample room 
for the courts being surrounded by large gardens, 
and broad spaces, while new openings towards 
Holborn and the Strand would afford facilities of 
access. Much nonsense is spoken sometimes 
about destroying another of ‘‘the lungs of Lon- 
don,” for in this case the currents of air through 
broad open streets, would be more conducive to 
health than the damp stagnant atmosphere exhaled 
from the enclosure as it at present exists. The 
whole subject, as treated by an Old Law Reformer, 
deserves public consideration, while the question 
still remains sub judice. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris has elected 
M. Dirichlit, of Berlin, a foreign member, in the 
oom of the late Leopold de Buch. He obtained 
41 votes out of 51. Thenames of Airy, Herschel, 
Murchison, Owen, Liebig, Struve, and some other 
eminent men, were put forward for the election in 
conjunction with that of the fortunate candidate. 
The Academy has chosen M. Regnault as Vice- 
President in the room of M. Roux, the late eminent 
surgeon. He obtained 28 votes; his competitor 
was M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, who received 24 
votes, 

Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, the purchaser of the 
much talked-of Faussett collection of Saxon an- 
tiquities from the Kentish tumuli, has resolved to 
publish a handsome quarto volume of the manu- 
script accounts of the opening of the burrows, and 
of the discoveries made in them, to be edited, with 
copious foot-notes, by Mr. C. Roach Smith. The 
objects, as our readers know, consist chiefly of 
weapons, jewellery, and personal ornaments, imple- 
ments and utensils, coins, pottery, glass, and vases ; 
and the circumstances under which all these were 
discovered are minutely described in the diary of 


Mr. Faussett. Among the personal ornaments, ° 


the gold brooches, set with precious stones ‘and 
filagree, which are of the highest interest as speci- 
mens of the artistic skill of our ancestors, are to be 

ved and painted in fac-simile in colours, and 
it is proposed to represent numerous other objects 
by engravings and woodcuts. Some. landscape 
views are also to be inserted of the localities in 
which the remains were found. The subscription, 
which is only two guineas, will doubtless speedily 
be filled up. 


At the Royal Italian Opera this has been a week 
with Rossini, Matilda di Shabran having been pro- 
dyced on Tuesday, to be repeated this evening, and 
Thursday being devoted to Gulielmo Tell, its third 
performance this season. Matilda di Shabran, 
though now for the first time presented at Covent 

arden, is not new to London, having been twice 
performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with a very 
powerful company, and every advantage of repre- 
sentation. It is an opera that cannot but please, 
yet which must fail in proving permanently attrac- 
tive. Some of the brilliant passages one would like 
to hear frequently, yet few would willingly endure 
the infliction of assisting at the performance from 
beginning to end more than once or twice. This 
is partly owing to the style of the music, but far 
more to the intolerable dulness of the libretto. The 
story is difficult to follow, and when understood is 
hot worth remembering. Count Carradino (Lu- 
chesi) knight of the iron heart, hero of the piece, is 
an incongruous and not very interesting personage. 
Among the characteristics of his rough disposition 

tred of womankind is one, and the chief interest 
of the plot lies in this being overcome by the grace 
and art of Matilda di Shabran (Mdlle. Bosio), the 
orphan daughter of a friend, who has been com- 
mitted to his guardianship. The other chief cha- 
aes are Edoardo (Mdile. Marai), a prisoner, son 
» an enemy of the Count, the gaoler (Susini), a phy- 
— friend and confidant of the Count (Tagliafico), 
sidoro, a wandering poet (Ronconi), a charac- 


ter that gives life and spiri i 
pirit to the otherwise dull 
course of the plot. Ronconi’s acting was inimit- 





ably droll and expressive, and the character is well 
suited for the display of talents in which this artist 
is unrivalled. The singing and acting of Luchesi 
as the gaoler, of Tagliafico, and of Mdlle. Marai as 
Edoardo, were excellent. Madame Albini’s per- 
formance of the part of the Countess was correct, 
but there is an apparent tameness of intellect and 
passion that render it unlikely that this lady can’ 
represent other than very ordinary characters. 
Mdlle. Bosio never appeared to greater advantage, 
some of her efforts being wonderful, and confirming 
her reputation as a florid soprano singer of the 
highest class, and also as a good actresg. With 
regard to the music, the fact that Rossini composed 
it hastily, in ten days it is said, for the carnival at 
Rome in 1821, is sufficient to account for its irre- 
gularity and slightness as a whole, while there are 
occasional passages with all the brilliancy and spirit 
for which his works are remarkable. But even in 
the most pleasing concerted pieces there is a want of 
originality, and familiar strains, recalling other well 
know music, frequently occur. The closing scene 
of the first act contains the most spirited and pleas- 
ing music, especially the war march, and the 
septet, which was encored heartily. The duet, 
which gave scope for the responsive efforts of 
Mdlle. Bosio and Mdlle. Marai, was most beauti- 
fully given, and elicited deserved applause. The 
performance was very long, the ballet not com- 
mencing till near twelve. The tediousness of the 
first act, with its eleven or twelve scenes, might be 
relieved by some omissions, and by division into 
two acts. 

At Drury Lane,"under the name fof the Royal 
Opera, a series of performances has been com- 
menced, under very favourable auspices. Norma 
was produced on Monday evening, with Madame 
Caradori as the Druid Priestess, Mdlle. Sedlatzek 
as Adelgisa, Signor Pavesi, a meritorious tenor, 
as Pollio, and Signor Arnoldi, a basso formerly at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, as Oroveso. The other 
parts were well filled up. Madame Caradori’s 
acting was imposing, and her singing powerful, 
but there is want of greater regulation, both of 
manner and voice, to come up to the standard 
which those accustomed to see the Norma of the 
Italian Opera are led to expect. The performance 
was, however, very superior, and gave unbounded 
satisfaction to the crowded holiday audience. This 
attempt to popularize the Opera, as has been done 
with other departments of musical entertainment 
of late years, deserves approval and success. With 
a body of intelligent and spirited directors, with 
able artists under engagement, with Herr Formes 
as Regisseur, and with Herr Lindpaintner as con- 
ductor of an efficient orchestra, there is no risk of 
these popular and cheap operatic performances 
being provided with any detriment to classical art 
or correct taste. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society are to produce, 
next Friday, for the first time, Beethoven’s Grand 
Service in D. The principal vocal parts will be 
taken by Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The great 
success which has attended the performances of 
Mozart's Requiem may encourage the directors to 
introduce other works of a class to which mixed 
audiences in this country have before been un- 
accustomed. In the case of the Requiem we know 
that due deliberation took place before its first perfor- 
mance, no less an authority than Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis having among others been consulted, and eare 
was taken to avoid anything in the book of words 
by which any conscientious feelings or religious pre- 
judices might be offended. In regard to music 
composed for the ordinary part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church Service the same difficulty may not 
occur; but we think it right thus to refer to the 
carefulness of the committee, as we have lately 
heard remarks made which might be used to shake 
public confidence in the Society, as confining its 
projects solely to purposes of art. 

H.R.H. the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha is not unfavourably known as an operatic 
composer. He has written three operas—Zaira, 
Tony, and Casilda—which, though not rising to 
‘“‘the heights sublime” of Meyerbeer or Rossini, 





display considerable merit. We now learn that, 
quite recently, another opera, in three acts, by the 
Prince, was produced at the theatre of his capital, 
Gotha, and that it obtained great success. It is 
called Santa Chiara. The first act is said to be 
marked by some sweet melodies, by a quatuor of 
considerable power, and by a finale distinguished 
for instrumentative and vocal combinations. In 
the second act a chorus, the motive of which is 
taken from a Russian psalm, an expressive 
cavatina, an air for the harp of great originality, 
and a striking finale, in which are introduced frag- 
ments of a requiem, are specified. The third act is 
said to contain a brilliant chorus, a fine duo, and 
two or three touching melodies. On the whole, 
the new work is highly spoken of. Whether, 
however, the eminent rank of the author has had 
any effect in disposing the Gothan critics to favour 
we are not told. The Jibretto is by a lady, and, 
like Meyerbeer’s Etoile dw Nord, is on a Russian 
subject, the wife of Alexis, son of Peter the Great, 
being the heroine. The opera was got up literally 
‘regardless of expense,” and in scenery, dresses, 
and decorations would have done credit to the 
theatre of a larger capital than Gotha. Franz 
Liszt superintended the entire production of the 
piece, and conducted the orchestra. The principal 
parts were sung by Mesdames Falconi and Nemond, 
and Messieurs Reer, Abt, and Kellmer. The 
choruses and the orchestra are described as excel- 
lent. When in Paris recently, the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg obtained a promise from the French em- 
peror that his new work should be brought out at 
the Grand Opéra. 

The Paris papers assert, in contradiction to what 
was stated a short time back, that Rachel's earnings 
in Russia were not less than £32,000, and that 
her brother, the manager of her troupe, brought 
away nearly half as much. On dit that she in- 
tends to withdraw her resignation at the Théatre 
Frangais, and to appear in two original pieces. 

At the Princess’s Theatre on Wednesday was 
produced the new ‘‘magical drama,” Faust and 
Marguerite, which we suppose we must say is 
founded on the great work of Goethe. Without 
attempting to represent closely either the form or 
the spirit of the original, this adaptation deserves 
high praise for the wonderful melodramatic effects 
produced at once by scenic and histrionic efforts. 
As a drama it will please those most who are least 
familiar with Goethe’s poem. The characters of 
Faust (Mr. Fisher) and Marguerite (Miss Leclereq) 
are not transformed much, but the Mephistopheles 
of Mr. C. Kean is of a different stamp from the 
original, having less of the purely spiritual elements 
of devil-nature, and more of the flesh and blood 
attributes of bad humanity. Mr. Kean’s acting was 
very powerful and expressive, as was that of Miss 
Leclercq as Marguerite, pleasing in the early part 
of the story, and impassioned in the time of grief 
and remorse. Mrs. Winstanley as Martha, Mr. 
Fisher as Faust, and Mr. Cathcart as Valentine, 
ably sustained their parts. But any intellectual 
excitement of the piece is eclipsed by its splendour 
as a spectacle. In the ordinary scenes the pictures 
of old German life are admirably portrayed, and 
the extraordinary scenes, especially the ascent of 
Marguerite, exceed all recent theatrical illusions of 
this kind. 

At the Haymarket a pendant to the Ascent of 
Mont Parnassus, has been prepared by Mr. Planché, 
entitled, Mr. Buckstone’s Voyage round the Globe 
in Leicester-square, in which a clever review is 
given of recent events, suggested by the numerous 
geographical panoramas and pictures with which 
the metropolis is studded. The smartness of the 
introductory dialogue between Mr. Buckstone, a 
manager in propria persona, and Mr. W. Farren 
as dramatic author, and the brilliancy and variety 
of the geographical tableaux, secured for the piece 
an enthusiastic reception. It was rather a hazar- 
dous experiment to repeat the idea of last year so 
closely, and not likely to have succeeded with any 
writer less able at once to invent the various ideas, 
to suggest the scenic effects, and to supply literary 
trifles possessing meaning and point sufficient te 
amuse an intelligent audience, 
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Among the miscellaneous dramatic novelties of 
Easter week, we can only briefly mention, in a 
single paragraph, a new farce at the Lyceum, Give 
a Dog an Ill Name; a comic mélange at the 
Adelphi, written by Mr. Brough, Lord Bateman’s 
Overland Journey to Constantinople, and an ac- 
count of the fair Sophia ; at the Strand a burlesque 
of Richard IIT, ; at the Victoria a military drama 
of the time of the Crusades, with allusions to Russo- 
Turkish affairs; and, at Astley’s, a ‘nautical 
equestrian drama,’ not relating to the horse ma- 
rines, but in which patriotic feelings are addressed, 
in the course of a stirring Tale of the Spanish War. 
At Marylebone a spectacle of unusual splendour 
was produced, The Magic Branch, and next week 
Mr. Duggan’s opera of Leonie is to be transferred 
to this theatre from Drury Lane. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Institution. — March 10th. — Right 
Hon. Baron Parke, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Charles Brooke, M.A., F.R.S., ‘On the construc- 
tion of the Compound Achromatic Microscope.’ 
Mr. Brooke stated his motive in giving the lecture 
to be an observation frequently made, that many 
who are in possession of the best microscopes, 
either for the purpose of pursuing original investi- 
gations, or of seeking rational recreation in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the structure of natural objects, 
do not develope the full power of their instruments, 
from a want of sufficient acquaintance with the 
principles on which the definition of objects de- 
pends. After briefly adverting to the ordinary 
phenomena of reflection, the lecturer illustrated 
those of refraction by a movable diagram, which 
readily explained the total reflection of a ray of 
light incident on the common surface of two media 
at an angle greater than the critical angle, corre- 
sponding to which the angle of refraction is ninety 
degrees. The aberration of rays reflected or 
refracted at a spherical surface was then alluded 
to; and although the reflectors employed in micro- 
scopes may be rendered free from spherical aberra- 
tion by giving them an elliptic, and those of 
telescopes, a parabolic form, there is no practicable 
method at present known of constructing lenses 
otherwise than with spherical or plane surfaces, and 
from the difficulty of obtaining sufficiently perfect 
reflecting surfaces, and of preserving them when 
obtained, refracting microscopes are now al- 
most universally employed. Chromatic disper- 
sion was then mentioned, and the usual mode 
of producing achromatism by the combination 
of various kinds of glass, which differ in 
their dispersive power, was illustrated by a combi- 
nation of three prisms. The construction of 
achromatic object-glasses was next explained, as 
well as the nature of the aberration produced by 
the presence or absence of a plate of thin glass 
covering the object, and the mode of correcting it 
in object-glasses of high power, by varying the 
distance of the anterior from the posterior combi- 
nations, as first extensively applied in practice by 
Mr. A. Ross, and fully detailed in his article on 
the microscope, in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ The 
angle of aperture of object-glasses was then ex- 
plained, andthe power of those of large angular aper- 
ture in developing the structure of certain test ob- 
jects, such as the siliceous shells of diatomacez, was 
explained to be totally distinct from the mere in- 
crease of the amount of light transmitted. Mr. 
Brooke offered an hypothesis as to the structure of 
these objects, from which it would follow that that 
structure would be rendered visible by oblique rays 
alone, and the necessary degree of obliquity would 
depend on the smallness of the elevations on the 
undulating surface of the shell. This view was 
thus shown to be highly probable; a specimen of the 
Pleurosigma formosum (first found by Mr. Brooke 
at Walton-on-the-Naze) was viewed under a half 
inch object-glass by Ross, and an achromatic eye- 
piece of high power, (which was stated to be un- 
questionably superior to a deep Huygenian eye- 
piece); when an opaque disc was interposed be- 
tween the object and the centre of the object-glass, 
which cut offa large portion of the central rays, 





the diagonal rows of dots were still distinctly visi- 
ble; but when the marginal rays were stopped out 
by a diaphragm, although a much larger quantity of 
light was admitted than in the former case, the 
markings were entirely lost. In order to render 
visible the more difticult objects of this class, 
glasses of large angle of aperture have been con- 
structed, but their employment is much limited, 
owing to the greatly increased difficulty of correct- 
ing the aberrations, under any given circumstances 
of the transmitted pencil of light, and consequently 
the small amount of correction, that is, of adapta- 
tion toealtered circumstances, that they admit of. 
From investigations which he knew to be in pro- 
gress, the lecturer expressed a hope that by due 
adjustments of the illuminating pencil, the most 
difficult test-objects would be rendered equally 
visible under objeet-glasses of moderate aperture, 
which are much more generally useful. Mr. Brooke 
then alluded to the preposterous reputed angle of 
aperture of certain foreign object-glasses, viz. 172°, 
and explained the fallacy of the ordinary method of 
determining that angle; which consists in view- 
ing through a microscope the light of a lamp placed 
at a few feet distance, and moving either the light 
or the microscope, so as to traverse the entire 
angular distance through which the light is visible. 
In this method the course of the rays is contrary 
to their usual course, and oblique pencils may be 
brought to an imperfect focus at the back of the 
object-glass, and produce a glare of light, but 
which meet at a greater angle than the extreme 
rays that can enter the object glass from the field 
of view, and which consequently are the extreme 
available rays. A very perfect instrument for mea- 
suring the angle of aperture, designed by Mr. 
Gillett, was then explained: this consists ,of two 
microscopes, the optical axes of which may be 
adjusted to coincidence. One of these is attached 
horizontally to the traversing arm of a horizontal 
graduated circle, and is adjusted so that the point 
of a needle, made to coincide with the axis of mo- 
tion of the movable arm, may be in focus and in 
the centre of the field of view. The other micro- 
scope, to which the object-glass to be examined is 
attached, is fixed, and so adjusted that the point 
of the same needle may be in focus in the centre 
of its field. The eye-piece of the latter is then re- 
moved, and a cap witha very small aperture is 
substituted, close to which a lamp is placed. It is 
evident that the rays transmitted by the aperture 
will pursue the same course in reaching the point 
of the needle, as the visual rays from that point 
to the eye, but in a contrary direction, and being 
transmitted through the movable microscope, the 
eye will perceive an image of the bright spot of 
light throughout that angular space that represents 
the true aperture of the object-glass examined. 
The applications of this instrument in the construc- 
tion of object-glasses are too numerous to be here 
detailed : amongst the most obvious of which may be 
mentioned the ready means it presents of determin- 
ing the nature, and measuring the amount of the 
aberration in any given optical combination. The 
important subject of illumination was then so far 
considered as the short space of time allotted to 
the discourse would permit. It may be taken as 
an axiom that in the illumination of transparent 
objects, the amount of definition will depend on 
the accuracy with which the illuminating rays con- 
verge upon the several points of an object ; conse- 
quently the source of light and the field of view 
must be the conjugate foci of the illuminator, of 
which an achromatic combination, similar to an 
object-glass, is the best form, and the common 
mirror usually employed is probably the worst, in- 
asmuch as in a pencil of rays obliquely reflected at 
a spherical surface no focal point exists. The 
first compound microscopes on record, as that of 
P. Bonnani, about 1697, which was placed hori- 
zontally, and that of J. Marshall, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, which was vertical, were 
furnished with central condensers, but in later 
years the perfection of the illuminating apparatus 
has by no means kept pace with that of the 
ocular portion of the microscope, though scarcely 
of less importance, in attaining the utmost practi- 





: ee, 
cable perfection in the vision of microscopic obj 
The advantages of employin Agi 
g ploying an achromatic oo, 
denser were first pointed out by Dujardin sines 
which time an object-glass has been frequent 
but inconveniently employed, and more recently 
achromatic illuminators have been constructed jy 
most of our instrument-makers. Some ean 
since Mr. Gillett was led by observation to appre 
ciate the importance of controlling not merely the 
quantity of light, which may be effected bya 
diaphragm placed anywhere between the source 
light and the object, but the angle of aperture of 
the illuminating pencil, which can be effected on} 
by a diaphragm placed immediately behind th, 
achromatic illuminating combination. An ¢hsti 
diaphragm, or artificial pupil as it might be calle, 
was first proposed by Mr. Brooke, which wy 
shown to answer very well in a large model, ani 
produced a remarkable semblance of vital contra. 
tility; but mechanical difficulties interfered wit 
its application, and the revolving diaphragm iy 
the instrument, now well known as Gillett’s op. 
denser, was substituted. When the rays of light 
converging on the field of view meet ata greater 
angle than that of the extreme rays that can enter 
the object-glass, the dark-ground illumination js 
produced, in which the objects are scen in 
lines of light on a dark ground ; this is best suite! 
to objects having a well-marked outline, such a 
the spicula of sponge, or the shells of the polyps 
trica. This may be effected either by Wenhm 
truncated parabolic reflector, or by a centnl 
opaque stop in Gillett’s condenser. The value d 
this kind of illumination in certain cases was shown 
by its effect in rendering visible the persistent cel: 
walls in a specimen of hard vegetable tissue, a s«- 


tion of a plum-stone, which could hardly be ds, 


tinguished by the ordinary, or bright-growl 
illumination. A white cloud brightly illuminate 
by the sun has long been recognised as the bet 
source of illumination, but as this is not ofta 
obtainable, the light of a lamp thrown upon fit 
surface of plaster of Paris, or powdered carbonate 
of soda, has been used as a substitute. A fit 
surface of white enamel finely ground, but mt 
polished, has been used with advantage by th 
Gillett, as the surface can always be render 
perfectly clear by a little soap and water. by 
either of these means the glare resulting from 
throwing the unmodified light of a lamp on th 
object is completely obviated. The effect of gar 
or diffused light in interfering with the vision 
an object was illustrated by reference to an expe 
riment of Professor Faraday’s, in which a sereand 
gauze partially blackened is held in frout of 3 
printed placard or diagram; the diffused light 
flected from the white gauze considerably obsctns 
the object, which is scarcely interfered with by th 
blackened portion. The influence of illuminatin 
upon definition was rendered very evident byplacs 
the two halves of a fly’s tongue, similarly mountel, 
under two microscopes having precisely siuilt 
object-glasses and eye-pieces; the one was ale 
fully illuminated by an achromatic condenset 

artificial white cloud; the other, by the light of 
similar lamp reflected from a concave mirror; 

difference was so conspicuous, that some wer 
inclined to doubt the identity of the objects. Tk 
whole subject of the illumination of opaque objets 
as well as that of oblique illumination, by 
Kingsley’s condenser, and by the prisms of Nachet 
and Amici, of which diagrams were ex ro 
and by other means, was unavoidably omit 

Microscopes by the three leading makers ¥@ 
placed on the table, between the optical parts 

which Mr. Brooke declined the task of drawing 
any invidious distinctions. He, however, > 
pressed a preference for the stand of Mr. ne 
account of its having a secondary stage W! se 
tangular adjustments, and a rotatory movemé z 
which any illuminating apparatus may be ma 
revolve after its axis has been brought to co 

with that of the microscope. A stand by Mr. 
was also exhibited, in which the various ™ al 
ments are effected with great smoothness 


without ‘loss of time,” by means of big 
chains ; also the ingenious apparatus of Mr. 
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ley, for obtaining photographs of microscopic 
objects, of which time did not admit of any expla- 
nation being offered. In a curious and compli- 
cated microscope, the property of Prof. Quekett, 
constructed about the middle of the last century 
by Benjamin Martin, might be noticed several 
points of construction that have been introduced 


as recent improvements. 


Civ Encrneers.—April 4th.—James Simp- 
son, Esq., President, in thechair. The first paper 
read was ‘On the Prevention of Smoke in Engine 
and other Furnaces,’ by Mr. James Simpson, Jun. 
The annoyance of smoke incidental to the increase 
of habitations and to the extension of manufactures, 
in all cities and large towns, had been noticed re- 
prehensively, even as early as the time of Charles 
the Second, in whose reign it was proposed to le- 
gislate on the subject, and in 1697, Dr. Papin 
devised a scheme for forcing air down a pipe im- 
mediately above the incandescent fuel, to induce 
more perfect combustion. The attention of par- 
liamentary committees was devoted to the subject 
in the sessions of 1819 and ’20, and again in 1843, 
when a very complete history of the subject was 
given in the report, with a clear recapitulation of 
the scientific evidence, recommending a freer ad- 
mission of air to the furnaces as the ‘great, if not 
the only principle for preventing smoke.’ In 1845 
two other committees reported, ‘that opaque smoke 
issuing from steam-engine chimneys might be so 
abated, as no longer to be a public nuisance ;’ 
and in 1853, the ‘Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
Act’ was passed, and was ordered to come into 
foree in August, 1854. This Act rendered it 
compulsory on owners of engines and furnaces, 
to provide means for preventing the emission of 
opaque smoke, and it applied, also, to steam ves- 
sels navigating the Thames above London Bridge. 
An enumeration was then given, of the local acts, 
into which clauses had been introduced, for abating 
the nuisance of smoke; whence it appeared, that 
there had been an anxious desire to find means of 
attaining so desirable an end, and the double fur- 
nace, fired alternately, now so extensively used at 
Manchester, was alluded to. The chemistry of 
combustion was then examined, in order to show, 
that to imperfect combustion alone must be at- 
tributed the annoyance, as well as the serious 
pecuniary loss, now experienced in the emission 
of opaque smoke from furnaces generally. It 
was shown that a good furnace should prevent 
the formation of smoke, by burning all the carbon 
of the gas evolved; or, in other words, by com- 
bining, at a certain temperature, each atom of car- 
bon in the gas with two atoms of oxygen, before 
it left the furnace ; which combination was the 
best for giving out heat and for evaporating fluids, 
with the least expenditure of fuel. The various 
methods of introducing atmospheric air to the fur- 
naces, and of diffusing it among the gases, were 
than examined, showing that the admission should 
be though numerous apertures, so arranged as to 
permit accurate regulation, as a greater quantity 
Was required after the period of adding fresh fuel, 
than when the fire was burning brightly and freely. 
The various mechanical means and apparatus pro- 
Posed for this object were reviewed, and it 
appeared that in many of them the combustion 
Was, toacertain extent, imperfect, and the machines 
were liable to derangement ; that the alleged saving 
of fuel depended, chiefly, on the manner of stoking, 
and that it might be attained by a judicious modi- 
fication of the grate of any well-set boiler, and by 
i steater amount of attention, on the part of the 
Teman, without any mechanical appliances. The 
Pag of the air supply by machinery had been 
ra to fail, in many instances, on account of 
dines: in the qualities of the fuel, and it was 
ye dea ’ that it was more advisable to entrust it 
jaa of the fireman, than to rely upon 
suman apparatus, which might, however, be 

ntageously used for indicating the state of the 


Wels The employment of Anthracite and 
pre “9s coal was advocated, not only on ac- 


@ absence of opaque smoke during 





their combustion, but also on the ground of the 
economy arising from their great evaporative power. 
The second paper was ‘On the Management of 
Furnaces, and the Prevention of Smoke,’ by Mr. 
C. Wye Williams. The object of this communica- 
tion was to endeavour to remove the mystery which 
had hitherto obscured, what was asserted to be one 
of the simplest and best understood processes of 
nature—namely, the combustion of the gaseous pro- 
ducts of coal. A short analysis of the chemical 
details connected with the subject was given, to 
show that the existence of flame did not imply the 
combustion of gas. That it was but the pre- 
liminary state, of high temperature of the nu- 
merous atoms of the carbon of the gas, which was 
caused by the intense heat, produced by the com- 
bustion of the other constituent—the hydrogen. 
In effecting the combustion of the gas generated 
from the coal in a furnace, the first process was 
merely mechanical, and consisted in bringing the 
atoms of the gas, and those of the air, into the most 
intimate state of mixture ; such mixture being the 
sine qué non of subsequent chemical union. The 
mode or means by which this chemical admixture 
could be effected in the most rapid and intimate 
manner, involved all that art or human ingenuity 
could do towards producing perfect combustion. 
As to the mode of effecting this mixture, or of 
bringing together the atoms of air and gas, re- 
ference was made to the Argand gas burner, as 
supplying a good illustration; the only difference 
being, that in the Argand burner the gas was pro- 
jected among the air in numerous small jets or 
films ; whereas, in the furnace, the process was re- 
versed, the air being brought to the gas, in a similar 
manner, by means of numerous orifices. In both 
cases the effect was identical, and might be com- 
pared to the rose of a watering pot, or of an artifi- 
cial jet deaw;—namely, the producing, on the 
instant, the largest area of surface for mutual and 
atomic contact. Models and drawings were ex- 
hibited, showing the facility and simplicity with 
which, both in land and marine furnaces, hundreds 
of small orifices were introduced, so as to effect 
the most intimate mingling of the air, with the 
gaseous products of combustion. It was stated, as 
the result of considerable experience, that it was a 
matter of perfect indifference in what part of a 
furnace or flue the air was introduced, provided 
this all-important condition was attended to and 
satisfied—namely, the effecting the mixture of the 
air and the gas, before the temperature of the 
latter was reduced below that of accension or 
kindling. This, according to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
should not be under 800° Fahr., as ignition could 
not take place at a lower temperature,—that fact 
being the principle of safety in the miner’s lamp. 
Previously to the introduction of the tubular, in 
place of the flue system, in marine boilers, it had 
been supposed, that the introduction of the air, on 
the Argand principle, by a perforated plate, behind 
the bridge, satisfied all that nature required in 
producing perfect combustion. The tubular form 
of boiler, however, rendered a different arrangement 
absolutely necessary. This was occasioned by the 
run, or distance between the bridge and the tubes, 
being so very short, and, consequently, the passing 
along that distance being so limited in time, that 
the mixing and combustion could not be adequately 
effected. This, after numerous trials and expe- 
dients, led to placing the orifices of admission in 
the front, or at the door-way end of the furnace. 
The system adopted by boiler makers, of contract- 
ing the doorways of marine boilers, much impeded 
a successful application of the Argand principle. 
The enlarging the doorway opening, as shown in 
the models, however, afforded sufficient space for 
the required number of } or 3-inch orifices. By 
this arrangement, the length of the furnace, from 
the door to the bridge, was thus, as it were, added 
to the length of the run. By this mode of construc- 
tion, the Argand principle had been applied with 
great success to marine boilers. The next point 
considered was, as to the quantity or gross volume 
of air required and the area of aperture necessary 
for its introduction. On this head, it was stated 
that a great practical error had been frequently 





committed, as it had been stated that it would 
suffice, if the aperture should be equal to 1} square 
inch for each square foot of fire surface in the 
furnace, in the case of single furnaces ; and of but 
half a square inch, or ‘5-inch for each square foot 
of grate-bar surface, in the case of double furnaced 
boilers. These proportions were now asserted to 
be wholly insufficient, and in fact were not suffi- 
cient to allow of one-fourth the required quantity 
of air to pass. In practice it had been ascertained, 
that for bituminous coal, from 4 to 6 square inches 
were required for each square foot of furnace; and, 
for anthracite, from 2 to 4 square inches, according 
to the quality of the coals and the amount of 
draught. The models and drawings exhibited 
were stated to be conformable to those proportions. 
With reference to the supposed necessity for skilful 
firemen, ,the paper stated that the only duty that 
should be required from the firemen was, the 
keeping the bars fully and uniformly covered : for 
if the back end or the sides of a furnace were left 
uncovered, the air would pass through them instead 
of passing through the air distributors, as that 
passage offered the hottest and shortest route to the 
chimney. In fact, it was stated that unless the 
bars were well and equally covered, it was impos- 
sible to regulate or to control the admission of the 
air. As to the use of self-acting valves, to regulate 
the admission of the air, it was stated that after 
numerous plans had been tried, during the last ten 
years, all had been discarded in practice, being 
found to be worse than useless. The generation of 
the gas, and the admission of the air through the un- 
covered portion of the bars, created such irregularity 
as to defeat all efforts at uniformity, and it was im- 
possible, by any self-acting valves, to obviate the 
effects of such irregularity. It was observed that 
the Pyrometer, a model of which was exhibited in 
action, proved the inapplicability of such valves, 
and furnished the only reliable test, as to the quan- 
tity of heat produced, and properly applied in the 
generation of steam. It was also observed that 
the colour of the products of the furnace, at the 
chimney-top, was but a source of error, —the sight- 
holes and pyrometer supplying allthat wasnecessary, 
and by which the firemen could alone safely and 
practically regulate the admission of air. 





Socrety or Arts.—April 12th.—Sir Erskine 
Perry in the chair. The paper read was, ‘On 
Indian Fibres fit for Textile Fabrics, or for Rope 
and Paper-making,’ by Dr. Forbes Royle, F.R.S. 
After some general observations as to the different 
varieties of fibre-yielding plants in India, Dr. Royle 
directed attention to some specimens which were 
exhibited. He first referred to the silky fibre of the 
cotton tree, which could be made into paper and 
then painted to some bast from Arrakan. Grasses 
and sedges were also used in India for making 
ropes, and these had the advantage of not being 
easily rotted. The Moorghae or Marool, which 
belonged to a group of plants which might be 
called liliaceous, wascommon along the Coromandel, 
Malabar, and Bengal coasts. Its fibre was re- 
markable for its whiteness. Some ropes made from 
it had been tried by the master attendant at Cal- 
cutta Dockyard, when it was found that they 
broke at 137 lbs., while Manilla hemp took 186 lbs. 
to break it. The Pita, or Great Aloe (Agave 
Americana) was used for many purposes, and as a 
proof of its great strength, Humboldt described a 
bridge where the distance of 131 feet was spanned 
by ropes made of the fibre of this plant, which 
actually formed the groundwork of the roadways. 
It was found in many parts of the Indian continent, 
in the Deccan, in the north west, and in many 
parts of the Madras presidency. Some experiments 
made by Dr. Wight with ropes made from this fibre 
broke with 362 lbs. ; while the rope of the Sunn 
fibre of India broke at 404 lbs. Some of the fibres 
received most beautiful colours when they were 
dyed, and specimens of strong unbleached paper, 
made partly of this fibre, were exhibited. The 
fibre of the Pine-apple plant, Ananassa sativa, was 
better suited for making fine work like muslin 
than for ropes. Attention was next directed to a 
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plant well known on account of the fruit which it 
bore, the Banana or Plantain, at present only cul- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit, though each plant 
was capable of yielding from three to four pounds 
of fibre (or 9000 to 12,000 lbs. per acre), which 
could be made into all sorts of fabrics, coarse and 
fine—the former being useful and strong, and the 
latter extremely elegant in appearance. It was fit 
for ropes, and it made good paper. He then referred 
to a different set of plants, those which were 
exogenous in their growth, including the flax and 
the jute, allied to which were the mallow tribe 
and the cotton plant. Cordage and sail-cloth were 
frequently made of the fibre of the latter; but 
when they got wet, it was difficult to get them 
dried. 
Cannabis sativa of botanists, which was cultivated 
in every part of India, on account of the intoxi- 
eating property of its leaves. This hemp was 
admirably adapted for making canvas, and was 
cultivated throughout the Himalayas. The hemp 
from Kote Kangra did not break at 400 Ibs. 
From the true hemp he passed to the family of 
nettles, the fibre of which had been imported at 
different times to this country from China, and 
sometimes sold at as high a price as 1201. per ton. 
Dr. Royle then proceeded to refer to another plant 
sent by Major Hannay, the Wild Rheea, some of 
which had been made into a 5-inch rope, and was 
tested at Messrs. Huddart’s rope manufactory, 
when it was found that its strength per square 
inch of circumference was, in the first experiment, 
844 ; in the second experiment, 894; and in that 
made of Rheea fibre was 910, The average 
strength of rope, made with the best hemp, was 
determined, after many experiments made between 
the years 1803 and 1808, to be 805. In December 
of last year some experiments were made at the 
East India Company’s military stores, with fibres in 
equal weights and of equal lengths, when the fol- 
lowing results were obtained :—Petersburg broke 
with 160 lbs. ; Jubbulpore hemp, 190 Ibs.; Wuc- 
koonar fibre, Travancore, 175 lbs.; Mudar, or 
Yereum fibre, common all over India, 190 lbs. ; 
China grass, 250 lbs.; Rheea fibre, 320 Ibs. ; Wild 
Rheea, 343 Ibs.; and Kote Kangra hemp, no 
breakage at 400 Ibs. 


SratisticaL.—April 10th.— The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie in the chair. A paper was read 
‘On the Old and New Bills of Mortality; Deaths 
and Fatal Diseases in London in the last Fourteen 
Years,’ by John Angus, Esq. The author gave a 
sketch of the origin and progress of the old bills of 
mortality. They were commenced in 1592, and 
had answered the purpose for which they had been 
originally established, moreover they had contri- 
buted to English history much valuable and inte- 
resting information ; but, in two centuries and a 
half, these bills had become somewhat antiquated. 
By their aid John Graunt, in 1662, had estimated 
the population of London at 384,000. The new 
system of registration for England and Wales com- 
menced in 1837, and the new machinery had 
obtained returns, which, by their fulness and 
accuracy, had superseded the old. The modern 
bills showed the births and deaths registered in the 
week up to Saturday night. The author described 
the population and area comprised in the new bills, 
and the process by which the returns were obtained. 
The area embraced an extent of 122 square miles, 
on which surface was planted, in 1851, 305,933 
inhabited houses, and contained in that year a 
population of 2,362,236 inhabitants, increased in 
1853 to 2,468,362. This population lived in a 
density varying from two persons to an acre at 
Lewisham, to 284 in St. Botolph and Cripplegate, 
and to an elevation varying from two feet below 
high-water mark at Newington, to 350 feet above 
it at Hampstead. The births registered in the 14 


years 1840-53 were 972, 508, and the deaths 746, 660; 
the former being in excess of the latter by 225, 848. 
The rate of mortality during that period had been 
about 2°5 per cent., showing that London, throw- 
ing all its heterogeneous elements en masse, con- 
trasted favourably with some of the large towns in 


He next alluded to the true hemp, or | 





England: nevertheless it still presented a wide 
field for the sanitary reformer. The destruction of 
infant life was excessive, but less so than in Liver- 
pool and Manchester. In Westmoreland, the 
deaths under one year were 120 in 1000, in London 
200, in Liverpool 280, and in Manchester 290. 
Typhus had increased in the last fourteen years, at 
a rate far exceeding the increase of population. 
Those diseases had increased which were chiefly 
generated and propagated by dirt, overcrowding, 
and other circumstances of bad sanitary condition, 
The class of zymotic diseases had destroyed, in the 
fourteen years, 24 out of 100 persons who had died 
from all causes; tubercular diseases 18; diseases 
of the lungs and other organs of respiration 15 ; 
diseases of the brain 12. The author showed the 
proportions in which the various classes of disease 
had increased. Small-pox had decreased in 1853. 
An interesting feature in the returns for the next 
series of years would be the effect on this disease— 
the scourge of London in past times—which recent 
legislation may be expected to produce. In the 
fourteen years this foul disease had destroyed 


12,093 lives in London alone, being on an average’ 


864 in the year, but in 1853 only 217 had died of 
it. Typhus had increased 75 per cent. in the last 
seven years as compared with the previous 
seven years. Intemperance had increased in 
greater ratio than the population. The paper was 


| illustrated by a series of valuable and interesting 


tables, in one of which was shown the periods in 
which the people enjoyed the greatest health, and 
those in which fatal diseases were most rife. In 
December, January, February, and March the 
deaths ranged from 4,500 to 5,000 a month; in 
June they fell to 3,800. June, July, and October 
were more healthy than August and September. 
The earliest and latest periods of the year were the 
most fatal. (The subject of Mr. Angus’ paper is 
one of much interest and importance, and the facts 
eliminated from the official records deserve the 
attention both of medical men and sanitary 
reformers.] The Chairman announced that the 
President (Earl Fitzwilliam) had nominated the 
following members of council Vice-Presidents for 
the year ensuing :—Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., 
F.R.S.; the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; 
Thomas Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.; the Rev. E. 
Wyatt- Edgell. 


R. S. or Lirerature.—April 12th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair. The Rev. D 
Heath read a paper, ‘On the Select Hieratic Pa- 
pyri,’ published by the British Museum, in 1844, 
in the deciphering of which he has lately been 
making considerable progress. Mr, Heath believes 
that he has succeeded in discovering that some of 
these, as the fifth and sixth of the Anastasi collec- 
tion, which belong to the reign of Menephthah II., 
narrate the exodus of a ‘‘mixed multitude” from 
Egypt, and probably that of the Jews themselves. 
Tn the commencement of his paper Mr. Heath gave 
several reasons why he imagined that the exodus 
did really take place during the reign of this Me- 
nephthah IT., though, if his theory be true, the 
date of that event is brought down as low as B.C, 
1312; and he stated that he had been led to this 
conclusion by perusing some remarkable papers, 
contributed by Miss Corbaux to the ‘Journal of 
Sacred Literature.’ The contents of these papyri 
Mr. Heath showed to be very various, each new 
subject being, generally, distinguished by red-letter 
headings ; some are verses, sung by the tutor to 
the royal youths in the harem; some are official 
orders to different officers; some are praises, not 
only of kings but of individuals. In one instance 
there isa psalm, by a royal psalmist, and some are 
plain historical statements. The dates appended 
to some of the paragraphs are those of the copyist ; 
for the same paragraphs are sometimes repeated 
in different handwritings. Mr. Heath then pro- 
ceeded to give various portions of the papyri trans- 
lated, but necessarily in a very fragmentary form, 
in illustration of his theory and belief, with respect 
to their contents, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p,m.—(1. Observations on the 
Territory of Burica, in the Province of Chiriqui 
by J. H. Smith, Esq, F.RGS, of Panary? 
2. Official Report on the Isthmus of Darien, 4 
Commander J. C. Prevost, R.N. of HIS 
Virago, communicated through Sir Roderick |, 
Murchison.) r 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Value of 

Deferred and Reversionary Annuities, by Holmes 
Ivory, Esq.) 

—  Antiquaries, 2 p.m.—(Anniversary,) 

Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion upon Mr, 
Clark’s Description of the Enterprise, with 
Ruthven’s Propeller.) 

Zoological, 9 p.m, 

Syro-Egyptian, 75 p.m.—(Anniversary,) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof, J, Tyndall op 

some Phenomena of Heat,) ‘ 

Wednesday.—General Fast—no meetings. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

— London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Anniversary,) 

— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(M. T. Masters, Esq, 

on Botany.) 

Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

_ Royal Institution, 83 p.m.—(Prof. E, Forbes onthe 

Manifestation of Polarity in the Distribution of 
3eings in Time.) 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr. Whewell on the 

Influence of the History of Science upon Inte. 
lectual Education.) 


———<$<——— 


Ys 





VARIETIES. 
Books to the East Indies. —On and from the 1th 
instant the privilege of forwarding printed books 
through the post to the East Indies, Ceylon, and 
Mauritius, by way of Egypt, at a low rate of 
postage, will be again permitted ; but, on account 
of the great difficulty and expense atiending the 
transmission of heavy packets across the Isthmus 
of Suez, a slight addition will be made to the charge 
formerly levied on such articles. Printed books, 
magazines, reviews, and pamphlets (whether British, 
Colonial, or Foreign), transmitted between the 
United Kingdom and the East Indies, Ceylon, and 
Mauritius by the Overland Mail vid Southampton, 
will, on and from the date above mentioned, be 
liable to the following rates of postage,—for each 
packet not exceeding half a pound in weight, &d,, 
exceeding half a pound and not exceeding one 
pound, Is. 4d., and so on up to three pounds, 
beyond which weight no packet can be sent to the 
East Indies. Upon packets sent to Ceylon and 
Mauritius exceeding three pounds in weight one 
shilling and four pence will be charged for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. The fol 
lowing conditions must in all cases be observed— 
Ist. Every such packet must be sent without a 
cover, or in a cover open at the ends or sides, 
2nd. It must contain a single volume only (whether 
printed book, magazine, review, or pamphlet), the 
several sheets or parts thereof, whén there are 
more than one, being sewed or bound together. ord. 
It must not exceed two feet in length, breadth, 
width, or depth. 4th. It must have no writing ot 
marks upon the cover, or its contents, except the 
name and address of the person to whom it fal 
be sent. 5th. The postage must be prepaid in J 
by affixing outside the packet or its cover, 
proper number of stamps. If any of the above 
conditions be violated, the packet must be change 
as a letter, and treated as such in all respects, +0 
prevent any obstacles to the regular a 
of letters, any officer of the Post-office may lay 
the transmission of any such packet for a awe 
not exceeding twenty-four hours, from the ay 
which the same would otherwise have been or 
warded by him. Printed books, magazines, reviews 
and pamphlets, transmitted between the Oe ; 
Kingdom and Hong Kong, ‘vid Southany: : 
will, on and from the same date, be also liable | 
the foregoing increased scale of charge. +# a 
mentary proceedings forwarded through the wee 
Ceylon or Hong Kong will henceforth be subje 
the same rates of postage and conditions as po? “en 
books ; but no alteration will at present be a 
in the charge upon parliamentary proceedings 
to the East Indies or Mauritius. 
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CITY OF LONDON LIFE 


General, Accumulative, and Helf-Protecting Assurances. 


Heap OFrFicrs,—2, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


R 


ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ, 
Actuaryv.— G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ, F.S.A. 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System. 


PREMIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


ted. ery 
POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 


CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. 
STAMPS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans. ‘ } : 
INCOME-TAX.—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

No. 3, Pat, Mavt East, anv 7, St. Martin’s PLace, 
Traratcar Square, Lonpon. 

Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 
withoutexpense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 
Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
it 


of 5000 Policies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Actof Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 


NAMONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
4 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &e. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvet Hayuvunrst Lvcas, Esq. 


ee 





i4th September, 1853. * 





Deputy-Chairman.—CHarirs Lusurincton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Feltham, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 


Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 





gratifying result of the recently-comple i i vesti 
i pleted Quinquennial Investi- 
gation of the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by which it 
appears that, on the 20th November, 1852, after providing for the 
men pouae of all the liabilities in the Life Assurance Depart- 
t,a surplus remained of £242,627, whic s bee y ap- 
Dortimed as heretofore, 627, which has beeu duly ap 
“The reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent. on the original 
det! Preminans, according to the age of the party and the time 
olicy has been in force 3; and the Bonuses vary in like manner, 


fre 7 A : 
water cent. on the amount of Premiums paid during the 

“The total amount of th i ensui 
tre eas 30 8 ra ome per annum for the ensuing 

Bonuses assigned to those policies on which the origi 
¥ > original 
Femuitms continae to be paid amount to £89,880 5s.; this, to- 
pe to naa muses apportioned at former divisions, makes an 
rin tion to the sums assured by the Policies in force of 
sannal "iihstending the great reduction of Premiums, the net 
£163,912 75, 1d: arising from 12,326 existing Policies is 
tal, ‘vis. ‘an Rene sum, with the interest on invested capi- 
$201,210 Ls. 44, 7s. 3d., shows a total annual income of 
——— . 

The am 
E enters W i Carrsar exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 

in ; 

ed act meat be paid within 30 days from that date. 

plication to the Office: other information may be obtained on ap- 

March 18, 1854, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


“The Directors congratulate their fellow-members on the very | 











[LAY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
Street (next St. Dunstan’s Church), London, April 10, 1854. 
— Notice is hereby given, that the DIVIDENDS for the Year 1853 
are now PAYABLE DAILY (Tuesdays excepted), between the 
hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





PAMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 
EsTaBLisHeD 1835.—Capirar, £500,000. 


Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Socicty has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras; 

and Bombay. 
No Charge made for Policy Stamps. 
, JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor. —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. . 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 








Age, First |Second| ‘Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
Be! Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
£s djés. dli£ada)/£54)/£84.| £8. 4. 
20018 2;019.2}1 0 8 = eS. 12 8 ils 2 
30/1 3 9/1 5 2/168 f1 8 4]110 0 210 5 
115 0 118 1 2 0 6 3.8 3 


40/111 lo} 13 9} 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus ail new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Amount. 








Date of Policy. Sum Insured. | Bonuses. 
£ £ «& £ sd. 
1825 | 5000 1936 24 | 6996 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 | 2770 9 9 
1828 \ 24 


3000 | 1038 2 4 | 4138 


Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buiidings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





| YHE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 


Premiums fall due cn the Ist April are re- | 


| 


SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision. by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from tne selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 


Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 





LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Messrs. S. ALLSOPP & SONS beg to inform the TRADE, 
that they are now registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-mentioned 
Branch Establishments :— 
LONDON, at 61, King William Street, City ; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree; 
GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 
DUBLIN, at 1, Crampton Quay ; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 
SOUTH WALES, at [3, King Street, Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES, that their ALES, so strongly recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession, may be procured in DRAUGHT 
and BOTTLES, GENUINE, from all the most Respectable 
LICENSED VICTUALLERS, on “‘ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” 
being specially asked for. 

When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having *‘ ALLSOPP & SONS ” written across it. 





‘LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxfurd-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN’S HERBACEOUS 
APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS, 
when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial properties to the same, 
that, when once tried, a Bath will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. Inthe buoyancy and freshness it produces in the system, it is 
far superior to any known Sea Bath. Highly recommended by 
that distinguished Physician, Dr. AN REW URE, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c.—sold at ts. per Packet, by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenhall Street, 
and 213, Piceadilly (6 doors west of Regent’s Circus), and by all 
Bathing Establishments. 


ROVLARSS KALYDOR. -- An Oriental 

Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 
and minute secretory vessels of the Skin. promotes a healthy tone 
so essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin 
rendered clear and soft. Price 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS AQUA D’ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, combining the spirituous essences and 
essential properties of the most esteemed and valuable exotic 
flowers and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, will find it restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. Gd. per bottle. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 2”, Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 























i; OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of 
April, all our Prices will be Reduced Fourpence per Pound, 
as the following List will show:— 
Former Prices. 
d. 8s 








ad. s.d. g.d. sd. 8. -d. 
Congou Tea... cccccsecceees 28 210 30 30 32 84 
Rare Souchong Te: 32 3 4 8 36 38 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, 
a very extraordinary Tea.. 4 0 ss oe 44 
Prime Gunpowder Tea...... 38 4 0 48 40 48 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.... 5 0 . 54 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and Is. 2d. per lb.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 4d. 

All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to any 
Railway ation or Market Town in England, if to the value of 
4(s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tca and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. 
are supplied at Market Prices. 


MWNELESCOPES.—Her Majesty's Royal Letters 

Patent, for val le and extraordinary improvements in the 
most poweriul and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. 8S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadi observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 





Sugars 











‘that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-piece, will 


show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from 6 to 20 miles 
The Royal Exhibition, 1551.—A valuable newly-invented very 
small powerful waistcoat pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
ful powers, an object oan be clearly seen from tén to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluabie newly-invented Preserving Spectac es. 

DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY —THE 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly 
invented instrument for deafness, entirely different fromal! others, 
to sufpass anytning of the kind thet has been, or probably ever 
can be produced. Leing of the same colour as the skin is not per- 
ceptible; it enables deaf perfons to hear distinctly at church and 
at publi semblies ; the unplessant sensation of singing noises in 
the ears is entirely removed, and it affords all the assistance that 
possibly could be desired. 


E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 

A SPEEDY and PERMANENT CURE ofa BAD LEG.—A 
son of Mr. Wm. Otterburn, of Appleton-le Moor, near Pickering, 
had a wound in his lez, which was much swollen and inflemed. 
Various means were used for the purpose of curing it, but ali failed, 
and the wound was of that nature that the skill of the medical men 
was of noavail. In this state Mr. Robert Bailey, Druggist, of the 
same place, advised his mother to use Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills. which medicine had a most miraculous effect, for in a short 
time the leg was completely cured, leaving neither spot nor 
blemish.—Sold_ by all Druggists, and at Professor Hoilowa;’s Es- 
tablishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


er, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET;,.AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER Roy, 





Volume L., price 1s, 6d., in handsome boards. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusing 
Tracts on the Physical Sciences, and on their Application 
to the Uses of Life. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 


CONTENTS. 
Part L., price 5d. 
The Planets; Are they Inhabited Globes? 
Weather Prognostics. 
The Planets. Chap. IL 
Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Science. 


Part IL, price 5d. 

Latitudes and Longitudes, 

The Planets. Chap. III. 

Lunar Influences. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars, Chap. I. 
Part IIL, price 6d. 

Railway Accidents. Chap. I. 

10. The Planets. Chap. IV. 

11, Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars, Chap. II. 

12, Railway Accidents, Chap. II. 

13. Light. 


Parr. IV., price 5d, (commencing Vol. II.) 
14. Common Things. Air. 
15. Locomotion in United States. Chap. I. 
16. Cometary Influences. Chap. I. 
17. Locomotion in United States, Chap. II, 


Part V., price 5d. (May 1.) 
18. Common Things. Water. 
19. The Potter’s Art. Chap. I. 
20. American Locomotion. Chap. IIT. 
21. The Potter’s Art. Chap. I. 
*,* Continued in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, and 
Quarterly Volumes. 

“This series, besides affording popular but sound instruc- 
tion on scientific subjects, with Fes the humblest man in 
the country ought to be acquainted, also undertakes that 
teaching of ‘common things,’ which Lord Ashburton, and 
every well-wisher of his kind are anxious to promote.”—The 
Times, Feb. 9, 1854. 

“ A cheap and interesting publication, alike informing and 
attractive. The papers combine subjeets of importance with 
great scientific knowledge, considerable inductive powers, 
and a popular style of treatment.” —Speciator. 


Dr. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS, 
Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 
Volume I., price £1 16s. cloth lettered, is now ready. 

*,* Part X., commencing Volume II, on the 1st of May. 


NIEBUHR’S ANCIENT ETHNO- 
GRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Greece 
and her Colonies, Italy, the Islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Northern Africa, and Phe- 
nicia. By Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 2 vols, 8vo, £1 1s, 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, on which 
are founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and 
Probabilities. By GEORGE BOOLE, Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen’s College, Cork. 8vo, 14s. cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
By CHARLES JAMES FOSTER, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in University College, London, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. By 

RICHARD QUAIN, F.R.S., Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery in University College, and Surgeon to University 
College Hospital. Crown 8vo, with Lithographic Plates, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SUR- 


GERY; being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, | 


and Operations. By JOHN ERICHSEN, Professor of 
Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 8vo, 250 Woodcuts, £1 5s. 

“The aim of Mr. Erichsen appears to be, to improve upon 
the plan of Samuel Cooper; and by connecting in one volume 
the science and art of Surgery, to supply the student with a 
text-book and the practitioner with a work of reference, in 
which scientific principles and practical details are alike 
included. 

“It must raise the character of the author, and reflect 
great credit upon the College to which he is Professor, and 
we can cordially recommend it as a work of reference, both 
to students and practitioners,”-Medical Times. 


Messrs. W. and M.’s 








“FAR ABOVE RUBIES.” <A Memoir of 
the late Mrs. Herschell. By her DAUGHTER. Edited 
by the Rev. RIDLEY H. HERSCHELL. Feap. 8vo. 

[Early in May. 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JAMES 
CRABB, late of Southampton, the “Gipsy Advocate.” 
By JOHN RUDALL, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. With a Portait on steel. 6s. cloth. 


“James Crabb, however, was a remarkable man, and his 
life is a striking example of cnergy and perseverance ; for 
without any advantages of education, connexion, fortune, or 
position, he acquired a certain kind of distinction, ond 
accomplished greater things for philanthropy and religion 
than is done by thousands possessed of more than all he 
wanted.”—Spectator. 

“The Author has presented us with a faithful portraiture 
of Mr. Crabb’s life, character, persevering labours, and 
never-tiring zeal in the service of his Divine Master.”— 
Hampshire Independent, 


BUSINESS, AS IT IS and AS IT MIGHT 
oop . — LYNDALL. Crown 8vo, 1s. sewed, 


*,* This work obtained the Prize of Fifty Guineas offered 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association for the best Essay 
on “The Evils of the present System of Business, and the 
Difficulties they present to the Attainment and Development 
of Personal Piety, with Suggestions for their removal.” 


DISCOVERY. <A Poem. By Epwarp 
ALDAM LEATHAM, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“His execution is finished and of a good school.”— 
Spectator. 

“Mr. Leatham’s style is vigorous, his lines are musical, 
and his versification is correct. . . . His peroration is 
truly eloquent.”— Britannia, 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this poem, “ Dis- 
covery,” even in an age when sterling poems are frequent, 
ought to make an author’s reputation, or at least ought to 
be hoard keystone on which a broad popularity may be based.” 
_ tec, ws 


THIRD COURSE OF DR. LARDNER’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


This day, 1 vol., 37 plates and 200 woodcuts, 16s. 6d. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF 
ASTRONOMY and METEOROLOGY. Beingthe Tinrd 
Course of the “Handbook of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy,” 


“This and the preceding volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Hand- 
book occupy a remarkable place in literature. While on the 
one hand they are examples of the extreme simplification 
which the statement of the laws by which natural phenomena 
are regulated is capable, on the other they are illustrations of 
the care and method with which the true philosopher in- 
variably treats the truths of Science.”—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


By the same Author, 


FIRST COURSE: Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optics, 400 
woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


SECOND COURSE: Heat, Common Elec- 
ar i Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity. 200 woodcuts, 
8s, 


THE ART OF REASONING; a Popular 
Exposition of the Principles of Logic, Inductive and 
Deductive, with an Introductory Outline of the History 
of Logic, and an Appendix on Recent Logical Develop- 
ments, By SAMUEL NEIL. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


“This work is of undoubted merit. It displays a great 
thoughtfulness and research, and contains a vast amount of 
useful information on the — of which it treats. The 
author seems to have thoroughly mastered his subject, and 
to the illustration of it has skilfully applied his extensive and 
varied knowledge.”—Glasgow Constitutional, 


FIRST ITALIAN COURSE ; being a Prac- 
tical aud Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the 
Italian Language. By W. BROWNING SMITH, M.A., 
Second Classical Master of the City of London School, 
Royal 18mo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


Catalogue will be sent (post free) to any one writing for it. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY af 

be te — B anage-o ANTIQUITIES, By Various 
Vriters, edium 8vo. Second Edition, % 

cuts, £2 2s, on Aon, Gad 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY y 
— og soy 4 BIOGRAPHY and Myty. 
A . ‘By various Writers, 500 " 
medium 8vo, £5 15s, 6d. — es 


LINWOOD's LEXICON to ASCHYII. 


Containing a Critical Explanation of the more difieat 
Passages in the Seven Tragedies, Second Edition, sy 


12s, 


DR. LATHAM’S HAND-BOOK of ty 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Large 12mo, 8 6d. da, 


DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMM, 
for the Use of Schools, Sixth Edition, 12mo, 4 64 


DR. LARDNER on the STEAM ENGHE 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWil 
New and cheap Edition, revised and completed to ty 
present time, with wood engravings. 12mo, 8,64, 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS 0} 
CHYMISTRY. New and cheap Edition, Compe’ 
lvolume. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY, Edited by Dh 
SHARPEY and MR. QUAIN. Fifth Edition, 2 
8vo, 400 woodcuts, £2 cloth, 


ELLIS’s DEMONSTRATIONS of AXi: 
TOMY. A Guide to the Knowledge of the Huma Ixy 
by Dissection. Third Edition, small 8vo, 12s, 64. 


KIRKES’ and PAGET’S HAND-BO 
of PHYSIOLOGY. 1 vol., with illustrations on s 
= Second Edition, with illustrations, 1st 
cloth. 


BUFF’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on th 
PHYSICS of the EARTH. Edited by DRA. W.Hlt 
MANN. Foolscap 8vo, 5s, 


MOHR and REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL 
PHARMACY: the Arrangements, Apparatus, and Mi 
pulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Labora, 
400 engravings on wood, 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


LIEBIG’S CHYMISTRY in its APPL 
CATION to AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOUs 
Edited by LYON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D, aod 
GREGORY, M.D. Fourth edition, revised, 8m 6* 
cloth. 


FORMAL LOGIC;; or, the Caleulus of . 
ference, Necessary and Probable. By AUGUSTUS 
MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University * 
lege, London, 8vo, 6s, 6d, cloth. 


REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES « 
MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, i 
CRYSTALLIZATION, and CHYMICAL avon 
TION, in their Relation to the VITAL ‘e 
Translated and Edited (at the express desir thle 
Author) by Dr. GREGORY, of the University 
burgh. 8vo, 6s. 6d, cloth, 


THE NATURE and TREATMEN ¢ 
CANCER. By W. H. WALSH, M.D, Priest. 
Medicine in University College, Physician to i 
College Hospital. With illustrations. 8y0, 6s. 


AT THUR. 
ARTTHMETICAL BOOKS & AUTHUS 
From the Invention of Printing to the ro ion 
being Brief Notices of a large number ts de MORGAN 
up from actual inspection. By AU GUSTU exe, ai 
Professor of Mathematics in University Co 
Royal 12mo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 


——— 








London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, fort 


and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , April 22, 1854. 
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